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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Speaking on “The College Looks at the Schoolmaster,” Dr. 
Christian Gauss, dean at Princeton University for the past twenty 
years and president of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 
declared recently : ‘““By the excessive emphasis on courses in Amer- 
ican history, American literature and American civilization, we 
are cutting ourselves off from the broader, deeper, more humane 
currents in our own American tradition. Let us admit that we 
have gone farther in this direction than is wise if we are to live 
in one world.” 

Here is a challenge and a warning by one of the nation’s 
foremost educators, a challenge which demands full consideration 
not only by teachers of American history and literature but also 
by historical societies. The historical society’s role is two-fold: 
it collects and preserves the record of state and local history, and 
it acts as schoolmaster in history to the state and the community. 
Its obligation as collector and custodian of materials which com- 
prise the story of the people and their associations is clear and 
unqualified. Its duty as preceptor should be limited by the pre- 
scription of truth and justice and loyalty to the basic ideals and 
traditions of the whole people. 

Dean Gauss apparently fears that an overemphasis on Amer- 
ican history has enabled certain forces and private interests to 
distort the basic principles of Americanism to their own selfish 
advantage. The people, lulled into complacency by a false pride 
in their homeland, are the victims. In a troubled world, such as 
ours today, a rational citizenry must be awake constantly to 
threats against its peace and security. Contrary to Dean Gauss’ 
suggestion, however, it is a knowledge of American history, in its 
broadest sense, that will guarantee an alert people. We need not 
worry now about teaching too much American history; what we 
must consider primarily is our methods of teaching it. 

History is no mere antiquarianism. It is not a collection of 
artifacts, nor a list of firsts, nor a catalog of heroes, nor an ac- 
count of wars. Nor is history merely a chronological ranking of 
details. History in -its large meaning is the record of the people 
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—not only of what they did, thought, and felt, but of how and 
why, and also of what the result was. This is not the history of 
newspaper ads, nor propagandist pamphleteers, nor ambitious 
politicians. This is the history that is in reality the understanding 
of ourselves, a concept which implies a knowledge of our neigh- 
bors and our relationships with them. History conceives in our 
hearts the loyalties, faiths, and ideals which are the driving forces 
of any happy and successful nation. 

The good schoolmaster, then, is one who discovers for his 
students the truths and values that history reveals. Armed with 
the lessons of its history no nation need fear its future. 

Very significantly the Ohio Historical Society contributes to 
the wide social knowledge through its Committee on Medical His- 
tory and Archives, which records the story of human sufferings 
and the attempts to cure and prevent them. This issue of the 
Quarterly is devoted largely to a series of papers on Ohio medical 
history contributed by the members of the Committee. 























THE FOUNDING OF FRANKLINTON: 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE TODAY’ 


by Harotp J. GRIMM 
Associate Professor of History, Ohio State University 


The citizens of Columbus owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Hortorable James A. Rhodes, mayor of Columbus, and his Frank- 
linton Sesquicentennial Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Erwin C. Zepp, for setting aside these two days in commemo- 
ration of the founding of the village of Franklinton. By inviting 
us to pause in our busy, work-a-day lives to give attention to the 
faith, hope, and courage of our illustrious predecessors, they have 
made us aware of those qualities which are indispensable not only 
to the founding of nations and states, but to preserving and de- 
veloping them. 

Just as our artists, writers, and musicians make our lives 
more fascinating by lifting out of what is generally a common- 
place existence this or that feature to arouse our interest and help 
us in our search for the meaning of life, so our historians call our 
attention to those rare and brilliant moments in our history when 
our leaders seem by some rare insight and power to set us on a 
new and bold venture and give us a mission to fulfill; or the 
encourage us to complete tasks of which we may have grown 
weary and arouse a sense of appreciation and gratitude which im- 
pel us to renewed activity. 

The founding of Franklinton was no isolated event. On the 
contrary, it was at once the culmination of a long and intense 
struggle of the white men along the Atlantic coast to make good 
their claims to the lands beyond the mountains and, at the same 
time, the beginning of the planting of the seeds of western civil- 
ization in the Midwest. That is to say, the laying out of Frank- 
linton by Lucas Sullivant has as much significance for us as it 
had for the courageous first settlers, including Joseph Dixon, Wil- 


1 This is an address presented at the sesquicentennial banquet commemorating 
the founding of Franklinton, August 22, 1947. 
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liam Fleming, Joseph Foos, the Deardurfs, Reverend James Hoge, 
Reverend Seth Noble, and Dr. Lincoln Goodale, descendants of 
whom have honored us with their presence this evening. 

As the briliiant Italian philosopher and historian Benedetto 
Croce has stated, all history is contemporary history. We have 
chosen to make the history of our first settlers our own history 
because their vision, ambitions, and labors were for our benefit 
and for the promotion of the ideals for which we stand. We will 
honor these pioneers as they would have had us do, not merely by 
recording their names and setting up memorials to their achieve- 
ments, but by continuing the work which they began with com- 
parable faith, hope, and courage. 

It is difficult to imagine that 150 years ago — a relatively short 
span of history — this land on which we live was still a wilderness. 
On the east side of the Scioto River there was a dense forest, 
broken only by creeks and a few small clearings where Indians 
had their camps. Only a few yards from where we are now 
gathered there was a large mound which had been built by pre- 
historic Indians who had long since disappeared and which has 
given its name to Mound Street, one of our busy thoroughfares. 
On the west side of the river were the bottom lands, made fertile 
and treeless by the frequent inundations of the Scioto and the 
Whetstone — now the Olentangy — rivers, and cultivated by the 
Indian women of the Mingo tribe. From the headwaters of these 
rivers south to the Ohio stretched Indian trails which had been 
used by many tribes in journeys to the hunting grounds of what 
is today Kentucky, to engage in wars with the tribes living to the 
south, to attack the first white settlers in Kentucky and along the 
Ohio River, and to engage in their many attempts to drive one 
another out of this region. 

Two years ago we celebrated the sesquicentennial of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Greene Ville, 1795.2, That was a year of 
utmost significance in our history, for it brought peace with the 
Indians of the Northwest Territory and opened the interior of the 


2For the significance of this treaty in the settlement of the Ohio country see 
Preston Slosson, ‘‘The Significance of the Treaty of Greene Ville,’’ in Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Quarterly, LV (1946), 1-11; Beverley W. Bond, Jr., The Founda- 
tions of Ohio, Carl Wittke, ed., The History of the State of Ohio (Columbus, 1941-44), 
I (1941), 348; Eugene H. Roseboom and Francis P. Weisenburger, A History of Ohio 
(New York, 1934), 99. 
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Ohio country to settlement by the white man. The Indian tribes 
who had united under British encouragement to keep out the 
settlers had been decisively defeated by Major General Anthony 
Wayne at the battle of Fallen Timbers on the Maumee River and 
had learned of the Jay Treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain according to the terms of which the British were to sur- 
render their border posts to the Americans. Realizing that further 
struggle would be hopeless, they agreed to bury the hatchet. 

Meanwhile Lucas Sullivant, a deputy surveyor under Colonel 
Richard Anderson, who had a land office near the site of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, had become familiar with the Virginia Military 
District, lying between the Scioto and the Little Miami rivers. 
He and his surveying parties had twice been driven back into 
Kentucky by the Indians. But he had meanwhile discovered the 
spot which he wished to own and on which he hoped to build a 
settlement, that is, the site just below the forks of the Scioto and 
Olentangy rivers. Early in 1797 he purchased survey entry 1393 
and in August of that year laid out the town of Franklinton. 
That fall Joseph Dixon and his family established their home 
there, thereby becoming the first residents of Franklinton and 
Columbus. 


Following that first year, many settlers came to Franklinton, 
either to settle permanently or to remain there while buying farms 
or making plans for moving farther west. Although Sullivant 
helped many people build their log cabins in the new village, he 
did not settle there until shortly after his marriage to Sarah Star- 
ling in Kentucky in 1800, when they moved into their luxurious 
new brick home, which still stands on the southwest corner of 
Broad, then Franklin, and Sandusky, then Washington, streets. 

Despite the fact that the details of the story of the settlement 
of Franklinton, its part in the War of 1812, and the role of its 
leaders in bringing the capital of Ohio to the “High Banks” on 
the east side of the Scioto are fascinating and deserve frequent 
repetition, I shall confine myself to those phases of this history 
which have a particular bearing upon our own day and to those 
interests and motives which Charles A. Beard calls “the inner 
dynamic of history.” Those who want the details, presented in 
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a spirited fashion by one of our contemporaries and a descendant 
of Lucas Sullivant, should read Andrew D. Rodgers’ “Noble 
Fellow,”* a biography of William Starling Sullivant, son of Lucas 
and the leading bryologist of his day. 

If one examines those interests which motivated Lucas Sulli- 
vant and other pioneer leaders during Ohio’s infancy, and which 
enabled their successors to bring this region to that state of political 
and cultural maturity which it enjoys in our day, one will find 
that the following stand out: an impelling desire for gain and 
material security ; a strong sense of social obligation and political 
realism ; a faith in a simple, practical religion ; a zeal for education ; 
and an appreciation of cultural values. 

Lucas Sullivant had a good business sense, chose the site of 
his village with an eye for profit, invested his savings in a variety 
of enterprises, and became the wealthiest man in this part of the 
State. His purpose in doing this was to provide his sons with 
the best education available and give his family that security which 
he had lacked as a young man in Virginia and Kentucky during 
the turbulent days of the American Revolution and Indian Wars. 

The accumulation of wealth was for Sullivant not an end in 
itself. Like most Virginians in his day, he felt that the holding 
of land carried with it the obligation of public service, a fact 
which partially explains the presence in that colony and state of 
so many statesmen of high character and ability in the early years 
of its history. The knowledge and experience acquired by our 
pioneer leaders in colonial times aided them in setting up their 
local and state governments and developing political forms and 
theories which constitute young America’s surest claim to fame. 
Since these forms and theories have enabled us to meet the exigen- 
cies of a great variety of crises for more than a century and a half 
without sacrificing those basic rights for which we had contended 
in the American Revolution, Europeans no longer speak of us in 
a patronizing manner as they did when Dickens visited Ohio about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The impact of the frontier on religion has become a matter 


8 Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1940. See also Henry Howe, 
Historical Collections of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1848), 166-169; William T. Martin, History 
Franklin County (Columbus, 1858); §. A. Fitzpatrick and U. S. Morris, Hi 
Columbus Celebration, Franklinton Centennial (Columbus, 1897). 


istory of 
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of interest and research. When Lucas Sullivant and his neigh- 
bors organized the first church in Franklin County in 1805 and 
later called the young Presbyterian missionary James Hoge to 
serve it part time, they helped fill the great need of the pioneers 
for a simple, direct, and practical religion as well as for a means 
of social intercourse. Many of the settlers had become dissatisfied 
with the more formal established churches in some of the colonies 
and young states on the seaboard and had long resented the taxes 
which they had been compelled to pay for their upkeep. As Rev- 
erend Hoge and other frontier pastors lived and worked among 
their parishioners and shared their privations, there developed a 
close personal and social relationship between clergy and laity. 
And Christianity became more than a faith and a comfort — it be- 
came a practical set of standards, regulating the relatively simple 
life of the frontier and impelling men to take seriously the com- 
mand to “love thy brother as thyself.” 


However, nothing would be more absurd than to assume that 
every frontier community in the young State became “a kingdom 
of God on earth.” For then as at all times there were those who 
refused to accept the standards of the community. This is attested 
by the fact that Sullivant built a jail before he built a church, and 
that Lyne Starling and his associates built in young Columbus a 
penitentiary before they built a state capitol. 

Evidence of the importance attached to education by the 
leaders of our pioneer settlements can be found in the erection of 
log schoolhouses and the maintenance of subscription schools in 
every small center of population. Franklinton was no exception, 
and its first schoolhouse was built by Lucas Sullivant as a gift to 
the community about 1805. But the settlers in this region were 
not satisfied with having their children taught only the barest es- 
sentials, and they soon set up academies and colleges in which the 
young men and women were educated in the classical tradition 
and for the various professions. Professor Harlan Hatcher, dean 
of the college of arts and sciences at the Ohio State University, 
has pointed out the interesting fact that a person can today travel 
from Painesville on Lake Erie, through Cleveland and Columbus, 
to Cincinnati without ever being more than twenty miles from a 
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college or university. To be sure, many of these institutions 
served primarily sectarian interests and some were short-lived. But 
several of them eventually became thriving centers of a broad, 
liberal education and sound training. 


It is particularly significant that the people of Franklinton 
and the rest of Ohio very early took a pride in their state institu- 
tions of learning, realizing that a thorough education in practical 
subjects of value to the population as a whole was as important 
as a purely classical learning: The widespread support which is 
today given our state universities illustrates the popular recogni- 
tion of their value in a democracy. The spirit of the frontier 
breathes there where the gifted poor can be educated with the 
gifted rich and all can aspire to become leaders in their fields of 
interest. 


While our first settlers struggled with the wilderness — while 
tree stumps still stood in such thoroughfares as Broad and High 
streets in Columbus in the early years of the nineteenth century — 
there was little time for cultural pursuits. Yet one is surprised 
to learn of the great hunger for good literature, art, and music. 
Since transportation was still in its primitive stages, people could 
bring across the mountains or on the river flatboats little more 
than the barest necessities of life. Despite this, the Deshlers, for 
example, brought with them books, including a sixteenth-century 
edition of Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible, printed in 
Wittenberg, and an eighteenth-century piano made in Germany. 
The settlers frequently banded together for the purchase of books 
and the organization of reading clubs. The best known collection 
of books made in this way was the Coonskin Library, paid for by 
a subscription of coonskins among the people of Ames, Ohio, in 
1804. This library is now preserved in our Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Museum. The people of Ohio, under 
capable leadership, have made a notable beginning of preserving 
the cultural heritage of our ancestors. Large quantities of fas- 
cinating materials await research students and enable our scholars 
to interpret our culture to the rest of the world. 


The life and work of William S. Sullivant best illustrate the 


4 Harlan Hatcher, The Buckeye Country (New York, 1940), 226. 
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early interest of our pioneers in cultural matters. His father sent 
him to Yale University and gave him every opportunity to further 
his interest in botany. While still a relatively young man, Wiliiam 
retired from an active and successful business career to devote 
all his time and resources to the collection of mosses, the best and 
most complete of his day. He spent much of his time with the 
leading botanists of his day, including Doctor Asa Gray of New 
York and Leo Lesquereux, the Swiss botanist who became a resi- 
dent of Franklinton and Columbus. 


Joseph Sullivant, another son of Lucas, belonged to a number 
of active historical and literary societies, served for many years 
as president of the Columbus Board of Education, and was a 
trustee and secretary of the college which became the Ohio State 
University. Every five years the university awards in his honor 
the Joseph Sullivant Medal to an alumnus who has attained un- 
usual distinction in the “Liberal, the Fine, or the Mechanical 
Arts, the pure or applied Sciences, including the various branches 
of Engineering.” 

Although most of the first cultural leaders of our State went 
to the eastern seaboard or Europe in search of themes, inspiration, 
and recognition, William and Joseph Sullivant remained in Frank- 
linton and Columbus. Today our writers, artists, musicians, and 
educators are returning to or remaining in increasingly large num- 
bers on their native soil where they find in its history, cultural 
heritage, and variety of activities hitherto undreamed-of opportu- 
nities for developing their genius and bringing it to bear upon 
our contemporary world. Moreover, the people of Ohio have be- 
come aware of the fact that their sons and daughters have grown 
to cultural maturity. The two devastating world wars of our 
generation, which originated in Europe and almost destroyed the 
western European nations, have taught them to appreciate the 
fruits of the labors of the early settlers. 

The seeds planted at Franklinton in 1797 have been well 
cultivated. It is our right and duty to cherish the fruits. But 
our loyalty to the institutions and culture which constitute our 
rich heritage will make Columbus a better place in which to live 
and a more potent influence for good in the future only if it is an 
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intelligent loyalty, conscious of obligations that transcend provin- 
cialism and selfishness. If we bear this in mind, the founding of 
Franklinton can be of greater significance tomorrow than it is 
today.® 


~ SFor a scholarly and provocative treatment of American patriotism see Merle 
Curti, The Roots of American Loyalty (New York, 1946). 























THE ORIGIN OF THE CLEVELAND CLINIC 


by Howarp Ditrrick, M.D. 
Editorial Director, the Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland 


At the request of Dr. Jonathan Forman I have prepared an 
historical résumé of the origin of the Cleveland Clinic, beginning 
with the time when the founders began to work together pro- 
fessionally and ending with the opening of the institution which 
they created. Much will be said about a figure that drew the 
first founders together, and after that events will center about 
the activities of the four founders. The methods devised to care 
for a complex casualty and general surgical practice, experience 
in military medicine in three wars, a persistent urge to carry out 
experimental research in the biophysical realm of medicine, and 
above all the satisfaction attained in the teamwork which they 
developed, all these factors contributed to the establishment of an 
institution where patients with more or less obscure problems of 
disease could obtain consultation promptly, efficiently, and con- 
veniently. Although it does not come within the scope of this 
paper, the fact that this institution started from scratch and 
now has a plant valued at about five million dollars, and the addi- 
tional fact that it serves over 1,000 patients daily would seem to 
prove that the founders’ vision was justified. 

About the turn of the last century there was considerable 
discussion over a new system of caring for patients which was 
called group practice. Private practitioners did not regard it 
favorably. They considered a combination into clinics as unfair 
competitive practice. Little was said of any advantages that 
might accrue to patients from such an arrangement. In earlier 
organizations of this type, development occurred through a 
nucleus of a few men who were associated together and who, 
because of their outstanding success, attracted practice from a 
considerable distance. These men decided to expand and invited 
other specialists to join the organization. In clinics formed later 
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a few persons decided to form a partnership and at the beginning 
picked out a number of specialists to man the organization. With 
the demonstration of immediate success in these early groups the - 
innovation encountered considerable resistance from private 
practitioners ; but patients appreciated increased use of consulta- 
tions and laboratory procedures and accepted group practice. Over 
400 clinics in the United States today testify to that acceptance. 

Looming large in the background of the Cleveland under- 
taking is the forceful figure of Dr. Frank J. Weed (1846-91), 
dean of the medical department of the University of Wooster 
(1884-91). Trained under Dr. Gustav C. E. Weber (1828-1912), 
the able, autocratic professor of surgery at the Wooster school, 
Dr. Weed was himself an excellent surgeon and had a large and 
exacting practice. 

Cheery, even boisterous, he instilled hope and happiness into 
the hearts of his patients. At times he could be autocratic. On 
one occasion when the professor of physiology at the University 
of Wooster had reported unsatisfactory grades of every member 
of the graduating class, Dr. Weed informed him that anyone who 
could not make his teaching sufficiently effective to pass at least 
one man must be a damned poor teacher, and Dr. Weed gave 
every member of the class a passing grade. Young men were 
attracted to him and no work was too hard, no hours too long, 
nor no duty too disagreeable ever to disturb their loyalty. If it 
met with his approbation, that was sufficient reward. Good horses 
and smart buggies were his pride. A horse was always instantly 
available, a sufficient number being on hand so that fresh ones 
were never lacking. 

One reason for Dr. Weed’s success was his uncanny ability 
in diagnosis and in prognosis ; this in spite of the lack of laboratory 
aids that are so readily available today. The office was at 16 
Church Street, not far from the western end of the Superior 
Street viaduct. Through diagnostic ability, surgical training as 
student and assistant to Dr. Weber, and prestige from teaching, 
Dr. Weed built up a large practice. 


Under Dr. Weed’s inspiration his assistants developed a 
system of teamwork that played an important part in this story. 
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This can best be told by repeating information from those assist- 
ants of Dr. Weed who carried cn this tradition and associated 
themselves together for the rest of their lives. 

The first of these assistants was Dr. Frank E. Bunts (1861- 
1928), born in Youngstown, Ohio. After the death of his father 
in 1874 he attended high school for one year. Because of financial 
considerations he went to live with his grandmother on a large 
farm in Girard, Ohio. During the next three years he worked 
on the farm and continued in high school. Then in 1877 he 
obtained the first appointment to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy from Garfield’s district in Warren, Ohio. After graduation 
there in 1881 he spent two years at sea, cruising from Panama 
to Japan. Not being impressed with the opportunities for pro- 
motion in the navy at that particular time, he turned to medicine 
and matriculated in the medical department of Western Reserve 
University. To supply funds for his medical course he taught in 
a district school, earning $100 for three months’ work. Grad- 
uating in 1886 he obtained an internship at Charity Hospital. 
This appointment afforded him an opportunity for training under 
Dr. Gustav C. E. Weber. It was here also that Dr. Bunts gained 
the attention of Dr. Weed and received an offer to work with 
him in 1887 after the hospital service was completed. This was a 
stroke of good fortune, for the only alternative opvortunity had 
been to enter practice with an old friend in Ellsworth, Ohio. 

Not long after Dr. Bunts entered Dr. Weed’s office a va- 
cancy occurred for which Dr. Bunts was asked to find a suitable 
man. Dr. Bunts has remarked that by this method of selection 
Dr. Weed “could fire him if he didn’t work out all right.” This 
subterfuge was never employed, for Dr. Bunts selected Dr. George 
W. Crile, an intern at University Hospital, a small hospital on 
Huntington Street near the Wooster school. Dr. Crile was the 
other assistant to Dr. Weed who became such an important factor 
in the clinic story. 

Dr. Crile (1864-1943) was born in Chili, Ohio (postoffice, 
Pearl). While working on the farm he attended school inter- 
mittently until he qualified as a teacher. With money earned 
from teaching he financed a college course at Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, graduating in 1885. His desire had been to become a 








The Founders of the Cleveland Clinic: Dr. Frank E. Bunts 
(upper left), Dr. George Crile (upper right), Dr. William E. 
Lower (lower left), Dr. John Phillips (lower right). 
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naval surgeon, but he was prevented from taking the examination 
by the onset of an attack of typhoid fever. However, he matricu- 
lated in the medical department of the University of Wooster in 
Cleveland and was granted the M.D. degree in 1887. Dr. Bunts 
was teaching minor surgery in the Wooster school at that time. 

With the arrival of Dr. Crile in Dr. Weed’s office another 
pre-clinic phase of this story began. Office stationery of that 
time indicated a form of partnership as “Drs. Weed, Bunts, and 
Crile,” with the added information, “Office open at all hours.” 
The location on Church Street was convenient to both East Side 
and West Side patients, as well as to the important industrial 
area in the Flats along the Cuyahoga River. Accident surgery 
from nearby plants accounted for a large part of the emergency 
calls coming into the office around the clock. To care for this 
type of practice it was necessary to develop a smoothly working 
organization with doctors available at all times. Whenever a 
serious railroad accident was reported a crew made up of a sur- 
geon, assistants, and a nurse was mobilized, trains were sometimes 
held for the surgical crew, and often the relief arrived before 
the ambulance. 

When there was added to Dr. Weed’s large practice an in- 
creased clientele attracted by Dr. Bunts and Dr. Crile, larger 
quarters became necessary. A large house with a commodious 
barn at 380 Pearl Street was taken over, and the office was moved 
there in 1889. This was a particularly desirable move for Dr. 
Crile, for here he was able to carry on the experimental work on 
animals which became so much a part and parcel of his scientific 
development. 

Barely had the group become accustomed to the new sur- 
roundings when Dr. Weed was stricken during an epidemic of 
influenza and died of pneumonia in 1891. His death at the age of 
45 is not astonishing. Dr. Crile in his reminiscences given to 
friends in 1941 described Dr. Weed as weighing about 240 
pounds. After an early swim Dr. Weed would go to the Weddell 
House to enjoy a breakfast of steak and onions. He was always 
too busy to take a vacation or to devote any time to social activ- 
ities. Dr. Crile was wise not to be influenced in this regard by 
his chief. 
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The unexpected calamity of Dr. Weed’s early death left the 
two younger men in a tight spot. Inasmuch as Dr. Weed owned 
all the office equipment, there was nothing left for them to work 
with except a stethoscope. Furthermore, other physicians were 
aware of the patent advantages to be derived from acquiring the 
office where so many firms were accustomed to send their casualty 
work, and were making overtures to take it over. Dr. Bunts and 
Dr. Crile spent the night long trying to figure out their next 
move. By morning a course had been decided upon; they decided 
to purchase the assets by negotiating personal loans and to remain 
in the same location. 

Parenthetically I may add that this principle of taking action 
only when every member of the group was in agreement was 
followed in all subsequent undertakings. I have learned also 
that, although Dr. Crile was temperamentally much more force- 
ful in his actions, the principle still held: no action without full 
agreement. 


The following excerpt from the bill of sale was executed by 
the administrator and has been carefully preserved at the 
Cleveland Clinic: 


BILL OF SALE 


From Estate of Dr. Frank J. Weed 
to 
Dr. Frank E. Bunts and Dr. George W. Crile 


Small brown mare (Brown Jug and Roseline) 
Small sorrel horse (Duke) 

Bay horse (Roy) 

Top buggy 

Top buggy 

Top buggy (very old) 

Open buggy 

2 Cutters—one very old 

4 Sets single harness 

Lap robes 

Miscellaneous articles in barn 

ee, Se SR, BI, GR. oi i ch kccwienscsccccnccveccvevessces 


Articles on stand 
Milliamperes 
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Contents of Case (silk, bandages and dressings) 
Contents of desk—hand mirror, 6 sprinklers, medicine case 
Medicine on desk 
3 McCune chisels 
4 Small chisels 
14 Pair scissors 
3 Large pairs shears 
2 Forceps 
2 Pairs retractors 
3 Nasal saws 
2 Intestinal clasps 
Chain saw 
» Hayes saws 
Small met. saw 
2 Needles 


Sponge holders 

Clamp 

Nasal Ec. 

Service stilators 

Bullet forceps 

Large retractors 

Small nasal dilators 

Throat forceps 

Head reflector 

Self retaining female catheters 
Tools 

Bone elevators 

Bone forceps 

Chain saw guide 

Bone drill with three tips 
Hamilton bone drill with four tips 
Emergency bag No. 2 
Emergency bag No. 3 
Box—3 knives and 3 pairs scissors 
Stomach pump in box 

Stone set in case 

Horse shoe turnica 

Cloven clutch 

Small aspirating set 

Kelley pad 

Syringe 

Microscope 

Syringes 


4 
6 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
2 
5 
5) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
J 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
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The unexpected calamity of Dr. Weed’s early death left the 
two younger men in a tight spot. Inasmuch as Dr. Weed owned 
all the office equipment, there was nothing left for them to work 
with except a stethoscope. Furthermore, other physicians were 
aware of the patent advantages to be derived from acquiring the 
office where so many firms were accustomed to send their casualty 
work, and were making overtures to take it over. Dr. Bunts and 
Dr. Crile spent the night long trying to figure out their next 
move. By morning a course had been decided upon; they decided 
to purchase the assets by negotiating personal loans and to remain 
in the same location. 

Parenthetically I may add that this principle of taking action 
only when every member of the group was in agreement was 
followed in all subsequent undertakings. I have learned also 
that, although Dr. Crile was temperamentally much more force- 
ful in his actions, the principle still held: no action without full 
agreement. 

The following excerpt from the bill of sale was executed by 
the administrator and has been carefully preserved at the 
Cleveland Clinic: 


BILL OF SALE 


From Estate of Dr. Frank J. Weed 
to 
Dr. Frank E. Bunts and Dr. George W. Crile 


Small brown mare (Brown Jug and Roseline) ...............00.- $125.00 
ee SNS GOD. nck kev nwackooeiruddcracesecesnsiies 100.00 
RROD io 5 cis isin ie sow ers NS eho 4 Sib weld Siols WeO RIO AI ne ene 75.00 
ee ree CT Cee re 50.00 
EE ca vinvidhadeesaencdnvéasaaunccedsdeniertuesssnetenwns 50.00 
Se CUI GD ns. vec kindonaateuacavescvienscccesneeees 10.00 
NE siti ss cai unicn beth enkcaly ReennatehaNmaaaeeRee 20.00 
ee Le rrreerT er errr Tre errr TT eer rrr Terr Te 20.00 
UN EE REIENE ase eras sewicwciiccwniciooewsme pen easeNl Dace. 20.00 
CD cniicecineensheeinedansanetnenesas Be ee ee Re 15.00 
ND IE GRID ook ce vccerccvccncesesinsesecsnscios 3.00 
EE ee ee ere eer re 50.00 
* ke kK kK Kk Ok * 
Ne a ne rn eae eT en 20.00 


OS ov cccsncndscoveccsnsabevesssavasisacesesnnneeesans 10.00 
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Contents of Case (silk, bandages and dressings) 
Contents of desk—hand mirror, 6 sprinklers, medicine case 
Medicine on desk 

3 McCune chisels 

4 Small chisels 

14 Pair scissors 

3 Large pairs shears 

2 Forceps 

2 Pairs retractors 

3 Nasal saws 

2 Intestinal clasps 
1 Chain saw 

2 Hayes saws 

1 Small met. saw 
2 Needles 

4 Wire twisters 

6 Sponge holders 
1 Clamp 

4 Nasal Ec. 

2 Service stilators 
3 Bullet forceps 
2 Large retractors 
4 Small nasal dilators 
1 Throat forceps 
1 Head reflector 
4 Self retaining female catheters 
2 

a 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 





2 Tools 
Bone elevators 
Bone forceps 
Chain saw guide 
Bone drill with three tips 
Hamilton bone drill with four tips 
Emergency bag No. 2 
Emergency bag No. 3 
Box—3 knives and 3 pairs scissors 
Stomach pump in box 
Stone set in case 
Horse shoe turnica 
Cloven clutch 
Small aspirating set 
Kelley pad 
Syringe 
Microscope 
2 Syringes 
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In consideration of seventeen hundred and seventy eight 10/100 dollars 
I have this day sold to Drs. F. E. Bunts and G. W. Crile all the goods, 
chattels, instruments and other articles contained in brick house and barn in 
rear at No. 380 Pearl St. as per inventory marked Exhibit A attached to 
bill of sale. 
C. H. Weed 
Administrator of Frank J. Weed 


In looking over the accompanying list, I feel sure nothing 
was missed. Furthermore, having in mind numerous attempts 
of doctors’ widows to salvage something from their husband’s 
effects, I seem to read between the lines that the administrator 
had remembered that other physicians were eager to purchase 
the equipment and move in. 

Shortly after Dr. Weed’s death when it was necessary to 
watch joint funds closely, Dr. Crile was unexpectedly paid 35 
dollars for care of a fracture. That evening, feeling a need for 
relaxation, he attended a summer opera performance at 
Haltnorth’s Gardens. Unfortunately his pocket was picked. 
That was indeed a tragedy, for that money was to ‘have been 
used to pay rent and might have cost the office location; but the 
unexpected payment of outstanding fees came to their rescue, 
and before long financial worries became less bothersome. 

In 1893 the third member of the “triple alliance,” Dr. 
William E. Lower, a cousin of Dr. Crile, was added to the 
group. Born in Canton in 1867, Dr. Lower had looked after 
himself from an early age; this he did by working on the 
farm or by teaching. When he had accumulated enough to 
study medicine he came to Cleveland and entered the medical 
department of the University of Wooster. After graduation in 
1891 he served as house physician at the City Hospital and at 
University Hospital, and when his term was finished he located 
at Conneaut, Ohio. He was associated there with an older 
physician, Dr. Ward, but he was easily persuaded to join forces 
with Dr. Bunts and Dr. Crile. 

The office was a busy place in those. days, and casualty work 
poured in. In a stable back of the office the horses, like those 
in a fire hall, were ready to go at a minute’s notice. Several 
students lived there, eager to pay 50 dollars a year for the experi- 
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ence and to do certain chores for room rent. Every week there 
were operations in neighboring towns; usually enough cases were 
accumulated so that the day could be devoted to it. Once or 
twice a week, for example, there were operations in the White 
Hospital at Ravenna, and another day would be spent at 
Conneaut or some other town. In addition to the office team 
the visiting physician acted as anesthetist, or, when necessary, 
the surgeon induced anesthesia and the visiting doctor carried on. 

On one occasion when a lamp was necessary, Dr. Bunts 
asked for someone to hold it. A fragile little woman was willing, 
but a big burly man, who said he was a butcher and could stand 
anything, was given the assignment. Upon delivery of the 
intestine and appendix the wavering lights and shadows por- 
tended a coming faint. The slender little woman made a capable 
substitute. 

Frequently calls came from less desirable parts of the West 
Side, such as the Triangle or Whisky Island. However, even 
the McCart Street gang seemed to respect the physician and his 
mission, and, apart from losing a buggy whip, a horse blanket, 
or carriage robe, no harm came to the doctors. 

A word might be said of the financial arrangement made 
between Dr. Crile and Dr. Bunts. All private work belonged 
solely to the one interested, but any income derived from emer- 
gency work, no matter how disproportionate was the care in- 
volved, was shared equally. No books were kept, and whenever 
a check for emergency work came to either, he made out a check 
for half of it and laid it on the desk of the other, an evidence of 
confidence which endured throughout the entire association of 
these two men. This method was continued after Dr. Lower 
joined the group, the division then being made three ways. 

Dr. Bunts had his own method of classifying patients from 
the different railroads. 

In the early days nearly every injured man, especially perhaps on the 
Erie, was given whisky before we saw him. Our visits had to be made at any 
hour, day or night to the place of injury, for it was almost impossible 
to get the victim to-enter the hospital before being seen by the surgeon. 


We had the employees of the three roads classified about as follows. The 
Erie man drank the most, the Big Four [men] were the most exacting and 
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refractory, while the Nickel Plate employees were the best of all and a 
delight to care for. That was in the early days, but stricter rules as to 
their personal habits before being employed brought all to a_ splendid 
standard before we gave up the roads. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that these men were working 
with the hand coupler and hand brake, and when they went out 
on a run they never knew when it would be their turn to come 
back with crushed hands, feet, or legs. 


A typical example of Dr. Crile’s resourcefulness in handling 
organization problems was seen at a time when there was trouble 
brewing with some of these men on the Erie. Dr. Crile attended 
a ball and by his graciousness to the employees established friendly 
relations between them and the road. 


As an index of the amount of casualty surgery that was 
handled, Dr. Bunts has jotted down from memory the list of com- 
panies served: Erie, Nickel Plate, and Big Four railroads, Globe 
Iron Works, Globe Ship Building Company, Cleveland Ship Build- 
ing Company, Erie Iron Ore Docks, Walker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hill Clutch Works, Theodore Kundtz Cabinet Works, 
Cleveland Hardware Company, and Forest City Forge and Iron 
Company. 

Looking back to those early days we note that Dr. Crile 
showed many tendencies which continued throughout his life. In 
1889 he took a postgraduate course in histology at New York and 
upon his return to Cleveland was given a teaching position in this 
subject at the University of Wooster. Here from 1891 to 1893 
he was professor of physiology and histology. Thus early in his 
career he manifested an interest in scientific investigation. Dr. 
Crile’s appreciation and knowledge of the basic sciences stirred 
up a continuous stream of speculations and theories which held 
many of us spellbound. Now and then I note in current journals 
such as Science discussions of problems which he projected many 


years ago. 

Increased demands of practice had now outgrown the build- 
ing on Pearl Street, and an even more central location was decided 
upon. A proposal by an insurance company to establish branch 
offices in areas with many industrial plants was rejected. Instead, 
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in 1897, space was leased in the new Osborn Building at the corner 
of Huron Road and Prospect Street. About a year later another 
forward step was taken when the three surgeons gave up indus- 
trial surgery. They continued for a time the policy of operating 
in small towns, but gradually they were able to attract most of 
this surgery to Cleveland hospitals. 


This fact required increased facilities in these local hospitals. 
The expansion was accompanied by increased teaching appoint- 
ments. During this time Dr. Bunts had become professor of 
surgery and clinical surgery at Western Reserve University (1894- 
1928) and visiting surgeon and chief of staff at Charity Hospital 
(1913-28). Dr. Crile was professor of principles of surgery and 
applied anatomy at the University of Wooster (1898-1900) and 
clinical professor of surgery (1900-1910), but was operating at 
several hospitals before he was appointed professor of surgery at 
Western Reserve University and visiting surgeon to Lakeside Hos- 
pital (1910-24). Dr. Lower held teaching positions in surgery 
and urology in the medical departments of the University of 
Wooster, Ohio Wesleyan University, and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Dr. Lower was attending surgeon at Lutheran Hospital 
(1896-1938), associate surgeon at Lakeside Hospital (1910-31), 
and director of surgery at Mt. Sinai Hospital (1916-24). 

These surgeons were ambitious and progressive and made 
frequent visits to medical centers in this country and abroad. Dr. 
Bunts in 1888 pursued surgical studies in Berlin, Dresden, Paris, 
and London, and in 1896 again studied in Germany. On this sec- 
ond occasion he sent home first-hand information about the dis- 
covery of the X-ray which was published in the Cleveland Medical 
Gazette. Shortly after Dr. Lower joined the group Dr. Crile 
went to Europe, and among other experiences he carried on re- 
search work with Sir Victor Horsley, eminent English brain sur- 
geon. This experience fixed Dr. Crile’s interest still more firmly 
on research problems in surgery. Dr. Lower studied in Berlin, 
Vienna, London, and Paris, where he devoted himself chiefly to 
urology, and upon his return to Cleveland added genitourinary 
surgery as a specialty to his general surgical work. These were 
merely the earlier trips abroad. They were many times repeated. 
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Dr. Crile relates that on one occasion Dr. A. J. Ochsner ad- 
vised him to visit Dr. Will Mayo in Rochester, Minnesota, to see 
him operate. Dr. Crile followed up this suggestion, and Dr. Mayo 
and he became -great friends. It requires little imagination to 
determine the influence of that visit upon Dr. Crile and his asso- 
ciates. 

One of the strongest forces to affect the future practice of 
this group was their frequent periods of military service. Dr. 
Bunts in his early years with the navy doubtless absorbed methods 
of attacking problems through group action. Subsequent service 
during the Spanish-American War as major and surgeon of the 
First Ohio Volunteer Cavalry emphasized the importance of or- 
ganization methods. He continued military activity as captain of 
Troop A, First Ohio Cavalry (1899-1902). 

Dr. Crile, as already mentioned, barely missed service in the 
navy because of an attack of typhoid fever. He was surgeon of 
the Gatling Gun Battery in 1898 and volunteered for service in 
the Spanish-American War. He was commissioned major and 
surgeon on the staff of General Garretson and went to Puerto Rico. 


Dr. Lower had remained in charge of operations at home, and 
upon the return of Dr. Bunts and Dr. Crile he offered his services 
in putting down the Boxer Rebellion. Upon his arrival in China 
he was chagrined to find that all was quiet, but was elated to re- 
ceive orders to proceed to the Philippines where the Insurrection 
was in progress. 

When World War I broke out it is not surprising to find 
these three warriors in the thick of it. Dr. Crile, who by this 
time was professor of surgery in Western Reserve University and 
visiting surgeon to Lakeside Hospital, organized for overseas serv- 
ice the Lakeside Unit, known officially as Base Hospital No. 4, 
A.E.F. Dr. Crile was professional director of the unit and was 
subsequently advanced to senior consultant in surgical research, 
A.E.F. (1918-19). He was successively lieutenant colonel (1918), 
colonel (1918), and brigadier general (1921). Dr. Bunts was 
major and chief of surgical service, Base Hospital, Camp Travis, 
Texas (1917-18), and in August 1918 was given command of the 
Lakeside Unit at Rouen, France (1918-19), where he was pro- 
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moted to lieutenant colonel. Dr. Lower in the meantime served 
as assistant surgical director of this unit in 1917 and commanding 
officer in 1917-18, and was given the rank of lieutenant colonel 
in 1918. 

Having held so many important posts in military service, 
these three men, always accustomed to teamwork, became more 
and more impressed with group methods as exemplified in the 
army. A large number of departments under various heads func- 
tioned as a single unit. 

They had surely been successful in civilian life, having been 
elected to various presidencies in the national surgical societies 
and the Ohio State Medical Association; and each in turn had 
been elected president of the Cleveland Academy of Medicine. 
Their many hospital appointments have already been enumerated. 
It seemed reasonable to expect that with this recognition their 
practices would continue to expand. How, then, should future 
expansion be planned? Although hospital facilities were adequate 
in 1918, they would shortly be very inadequate. This problem 
was the subject of many discussions in Rouen, and shortly after 
hostilities ended it was brought up for serious study at home. 

Urgency in this matter was particularly important to Dr. 
Crile. A regulation had been adopted by the trustees of Western 
Reserve University that terminated the appointment of the pro- 
fessor of surgery at age 60. At the time of Dr. Crile’s return 
from France his service had but six years to run. These three 
men had always worked together as a group. Group practice had 
been demonstrated to be effective in their many military services. 
Furthermore the Mayos had proved that a private group clinic 
could be a success. This they decided to establish. 


But the principals were all surgeons. How far should they 
expand to take in other specialties? The first resolve was to in- 
crease the number of founders to four by adding a capable in- 
ternist to head up a department of medicine. And now comes the 
story of this fourth founder of the clinic, Dr. John Phillips (1879- 
1929). 

.Dr. Phillips was born on a farm near Welland, Ontario, in 
1879. I first met him as a student qualifying for a teacher’s certifi- 
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cate. He was a quiet, studious, serious-minded youth with a keen 
sense Of humor. After teaching for three years in a district 
school, he attended the University of Toronto Faculty of Medicine. 
He was awarded the silver medal when he won his M.B. degree 
in 1903. Following graduation he applied for an interneship in 
gynecology at Lakeside Hospital in Cleveland. In the meantime 
I learned that an unexpected vacancy had occurred on the house 
staff of the medical service of the same hospital. I wired Dr. 
Phillips to come at once for an interview. Dr. E. F. Cushing 
decided he was a promising youth and gave him the appointment. 
He completed the interneship and residency and entered practice 
as an associate in Dr. Cushing’s office. By continued study, close 
application to work, and attention to the little things in therapy 
which contributed to the patient’s comfort, he built up an exten- 
sive private and consulting practice and was much respected for 
his teaching ability. During World War I Dr. Phillips served as 
captain in the Medical Corps of the United States Army. 

This was the man to whom the three surgeons turned to head 
up the medical department of the group. Four boys who had 
worked on farms, who had taught school to earn a medical educa- 
tion, who were familiar with the group methods used in military 
medicine, and who had been accustomed to teamwork in practice, 
these four men now decided to pool their energies and resources 
in the establishment of a new method of practice. 

Group practice at that time was by no means popular with 
private physicians. It was looked upon in somewhat the same 
light as the small businessman of the day looked upon trusts. 
There was real concern lest with the large resources available 
there would be unfair competition with Cleveland physicians. In 
this connection it is of interest to note that since the institution 
opened, never had the census of greater Cleveland patients ex- 
ceeded one-third of the total admissions. Furthermore there has 
been an endeavor on the part of the staff to maintain the work 
of the clinic on a high level with the hope of retaining the con- 
fidence of both patients and referring physicians. The election 
of Dr. Phillips as president of the Cleveland Academy of Medicine 

















The Four Offices of the Founders of the Cleveland Clinic: 
16 Church Street (1); 280 Pearl Street (2); Osborn Building, 
Huron Road and Prospect Street (3); First Clinic Building, 
Euclid Avenue at East 93d Street (4). 
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in 1922, one year after the clinic was opened, would seem to me 
to be significant in this connection. 

Other physicians were added to the staff: Drs. Thomas E. 
Jones, Oliver P. Kimball, Bernard H. Nichols, Thomas P. 
Shupe, Harry G. Sloan, John Tucker, and Justin M. Waugh. 
The enlarged staff enabled the clinic to set up six clinical 
cepartments on opening day: clinical laboratories, medicine, oto- 
laryngology, roentgenology, surgery, and urology. 

This, however, is getting somewhat ahead of the story. 
When the decision was made to found such an organization, 
many problems arose regarding location, construction, and per- 
sonnel. In an interview with Dr. Lower, I was told that expan- 
sion was considered imperative. Facilities in the Osborn Build- 
ing were outgrown, and provision for automobile parking space 
had to be planned for the future. By moving farther east the 
institution would be more readily reached from the highways 
coming from the east and south. Evidently influenced by events 
in Rochester, Minnesota, Dr. Lower said they were all convinced 
that group practice would prove to be a more efficient method of 
medical practice. Furthermore facilities were increasing in small 
towns and local surgeons were being developed to care for the 
routine surgery in rural areas. The amount of specialized sur- 
gery referred to the group in Cleveland was constantly increasing. 


There were many nonmedical arrangements that had to be 
made: options on proposed sites, details regarding - liabilities, 
taxation, and organization, all of which required the training, 
experience, and ability of a legal expert. For this task a man 
was selected who, fortunately for the organization, was closely 
identified with it later, namely, Edward C. Daoust. He was a 
son-in-law of Dr. Bunts and a partner in one of the large Cleveland 
law firms. Mr. Daoust stated: 

I remember well one Sunday during the fall of 1919 when I was asked 
to meet with Dr. Frank E. Bunts, Dr. George Crile, and Dr. William E. 
Lower at their offices in the Osborn Building for a preliminary discussion 
of rather nebulous plans to form an institution which would combine in 


one organization the services of the internist, the surgeon, and the specialist ; 
which would seek to perfect the application of existing knowledge, to find 
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new knowledge through animal research, and to offer advanced training to 
young medical graduates. 


Mr. Daoust was given the task of watching over all the busi- 
ness angles of the organization and the setting up of the charter. 

The location at East 93rd Street and Euclid Avenue was 
selected because it was available and in the general area desired. 
In October 1919, the founders formed themselves into the Asso- 
ciation Building Company for purposes of financing, erecting, 
and equipping the new building. It was further agreed among 
the founders that not less than one-fourth of the income from 
the new venture should be devoted to research and to giving 
free care to indigent patients. 

In 1925 the Association Building Company turned the 
building over to the Cleveland Clinic Foundation and passed out 
of existence. A charter written by Mr. Daoust had been granted 
by the State of Ohio to the Cleveland Clinic Foundation as a 
corporation not for profit, which reads as follows: 


CHARTER 


THESE ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF THE CLEVE- 
LAND CLINIC FOUNDATION 


WITNESS That we, the undersigned, all of whom afe citizens of the 
State of Ohio, desiring to form a corporation not for profit under the 
general corporation laws of said State, do hereby certify: 


FIRST: The name of said corporation shall be THE CLEVELAND 
CLINIC FOUNDATION. 


SECOND: Said corporation and its principal office shall be located at 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and its principal business there trans- 
acted. 


THIRD: The purpose for which said corporation is formed is to own 
and conduct hospitals for sick and disabled persons; and in connection 
therewith, owning, maintaining, developing and conducting institutions, 
dispensaries, laboratories, buildings and equipment for medical, surgical, and 
hygienic care and treatment of sick and disabled persons, engaging in making 
scientific diagnoses and clinical studies in, carrying on scientific research 
in, and conducting public lectures on, the sciences and subjects of medicine, 
surgery, hygiene, anatomy and kindred sciences and subjects, accepting, 
receiving and acquiring funds, stocks, securities, and property by donations, 
bequests, devises or otherwise and holding, investing, conveying, exchang- 
ing, selling, transferring, leasing, mortgaging, pledging and disposing of, 


Pepa PAS 
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any and all funds, stocks, securities and property so received and acquired, 
charging, and receiving compensation for services, care, treatment and 
accommodations for the purpose of maintaining said hospitals not for 
profit, and the doing of all acts, exercising all powers and assuming all 
obligations necessary or incident thereto. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto set our hands this 5th 

day of February, 1921. 

Frank E. Bunts 

George W. Crile 

William E. Lower 

John Phillips 

Edward C. Daoust. 


The signers of the articles of incorporation were named 
life members and trustees to administer the affairs of the founda- 
tion. On February 26, 1921, the Cleveland Clinic was formally 
opened with felicitations coming from far and wide. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Will Mayo. The institution was dedicated by 
the founders to three purposes: (1) better care of the sick; 
(2) investigation of their problems; and (3) further education 
of those who serve. 


Thus ends the genesis of the Cleveland Clinic. As Dr. 
Bunts commented upon another occasion, thus was completed an 
organization “which has continued ever since. Many new and 
esteemed connections have been made since then, but perhaps 
it is that intangible something that comes from mutual hopes and 
fears, struggles, disappointments and successes that has made 
that tie a little closer, a little more cherished. We have gone 
through so much together.” 























GOVERNOR EDWARD TIFFIN: PIONEER DOCTOR 


by LINDEN F, EDWARDs, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anatomy, Ohio State University 


From time to time throughout history there has appeared 
upon the scene of action an outstanding individual, who, because 
of his innate ability and of the richness of the opportunity at 
hand, rose head and shoulders above the common herd. Such 
a man was Edward Tiffin, pioneer doctor, lay preacher, gov- 
ernor, parliamentarian, statesman. His untiring and successful 
efforts in the creation, advancement, and early development of 
the State of Ohio out of the wilderness territory, render this 
pioneer doctor justly entitled to be called “Father of Ohio.” 


Several biographical sketches of Edward Tiffin, in which 
primary emphasis has been placed on his distinguished political 
career, have appeared in the past. However, to my knowledge, 
no one has essayed to portray him in the role of a pioneer doctor. 
That is the motive underlying the preparation of this paper. In 
addition to the standard biographical encyclopediae, all avail- 
able biographical sketches of Tiffin have been consulted, chief 
among which are those compiled by Mary Parker Cook, his grand- 
daughter,t Dr. C. G. Comegys, his son-in-law,? Mr. Samuel 
Williams, who served as his chief clerk for fifteen years,* and 
Colonel William E. Gilmore.‘ 


Because of the huge amount of conflicting and questionable 
data in so-called authentic biographies, there was soon apparent 
a necessity to divert my investigations from the traditional chan- 
nels, namely, published biographies and histories, into the un- 
beaten pathways typified by unpublished manuscripts, letters, 


1In A. T. Goodman Collection, MSS. No. 2401, Western Reserve Historical 
Society Library, Cleveland. 

* Reminiscences of the Life and Public Services of Edward Tiffin, Ohio’s First 
Governor (Chilli e, 1869), hereafter cited as Comegys, Reminiscences; also in the 
Magazine of Western ange gg I (1885), 236-245. 

8 “Governor Tiffin,” ames B. Finley, Sketches of Western Methodism .. . 
(Chneiaaes, age Chap. XI 260-287. 

4Th a @ of Edward a Tiffin, First Governor of Ohio (Chillicothe, 1897), cited 
a . 4 Gilmore, Tiffin. 
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memoranda, documents, and records, as well as published docu- 
mented records and newspaper files. Of course, published 
biographical and historical materials were not completely ignored. 
On the contrary, these materials were necessarily relied on for 
background, and, in some instances, are quoted freely for the 
purpose of presenting additional evidence to substantiate certain 
claims. 

As a result of my searches into newspaper files and unpub- 
lished letters and documents, it is believed there are herewith 
presented new, hitherto unpublished, authentic biographical data, 
most of which are at variance with the published biographies 
of Tiffin. One of the most valuable records, which by chance 
was happened upon, was found in a newpaper called the 
Supporter, published at Chillicothe, Ohio, and dated June 15, 
1811. In this particular issue were a letter signed by Edward 
Tiffin, which contained many valuable autobiographical data, and 
signed statements by certain of his relatives and close acquaint- 
ances certifying important dates and events in Tiffin’s life. 
lor some strange reason these significant data have never been 
properly recorded in his numerous biographies. 

If time would permit it could be shown beyond doubt that, 
for the most part, Edward Tiffin’s biographers were more en- 
thusiastic than accurate. Inasmuch as the objectives of this 
paper is to present evidence that Tiffin was a practicing physician 
from the time he was seventeen years old almost to the end of 
his busy and fruitful life, time will be economized by avoiding 
refutation of most of the inconsistent and questionable refer- 
ences to dates and events in his life. 

Edward Tiffin was born June 10, 1766, in Carlisle, England, 
the seventh of ten children of Henry and Mary Parker Tiffin. 
He first attended the Latin School in the city of Carlisle; then 
on April 1, 1778, at the age of twelve, he apprenticed himself as 
a student of medicine, terminating his apprenticeship at the end 
of five years in the spring of 1783. In the letter referred to 
above he says: “I have my Medical Testimonials preserved in a 
Tin Cover, safe in my desk, with the seals in due form, and the 
King’s stamp upon the paper.” He evidently refers to an 
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indenture contract which, along with its tin cover, recently came 
into the possession of the Ross County Historical Society, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, where it is now on display. 

On July 20, 1783, Tiffin, accompanied by his parents, two 
brothers (Joseph and Henry), and two sisters (Mary and Mar- 
garet), sailed from Liverpool in the ship “Mary and Ann” for 
America. The party landed at Norfolk, Virginia, in the fall of 
that year, and in October 1783 Dr. Tiffin, being then but seven- 
teen years of age, began to practice medicine in Charles Town, 
Berkeley County, Virginia, now in Jefferson County, West 
Virginia. 

The biographical data above were obtained from _ the 
Supporter of June 15, 1811. Nowhere in this source material is 
any mention made of Dr. Tiffin resuming the study of medicine 
upon his arrival in America, as it is claimed he did in most of his 
biographies. Thus the claim is made by some that immediately 
upon his arrival he proceeded to Philadelphia and attended medi- 
cal lectures at the University of Pennsylvania; by others that 
he graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1789;° 
by still others that he attended medical lectures at Jefferson 
Medical College;* and by the most recent biography that he 
graduated from Jefferson in 1789.8 The fact that Jefferson Med- 
ical College was founded in 1825,° just four years prior to Dr. 
Tiffin’s death, eliminates all claims concerning his attendance at 
that institution. Search through the General Alumni Catalogue 

ee Cyclopaedia and Portrait Gallery With an Historical Sketch of the 
State of Ohio (6 vols., Cincinnati, 1883-95), I, 158; Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928), 1617; Comegys, Reminiscences, 
Le Cyclopaedia of American Biography (31 vols., New York, 1893-1945), III, 


if 6 Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography (8 vols., New York, 1889-1918), 
VI, 114; Lyle S. Evans, ed., A Siandard History of Ross County, Ohio (2 vols., Chicago 
and New York, 1917), I, 228; Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio . .. (Cin- 
cinnati, 1900), II, 499; Virginia Lucas, “Early Governors of Ohio from Jefferson 
County, West Virginia,” in West Virginia Review, VI (1929), 104-105, 122, 124. 

7 Gilmore, Tiffin, 3; Robert W. Manly, in F. B. Pearson and J. D. Harlor, Ohio 
History Sketches (Columbus, 1903), 96; David M. Massie, ‘The Governors of Ohio 
under the First Constitution,” in Ohio Centennial Anniversary Celebration . . . Pro- 
ceedings; edited by E. O. Randall (Columbus, 1903), 241. 

8 Wheeler Preston, American Biographies (New York, 1940), 1016. A number 
of authors state that Dr. Tiffin ‘‘attended a medical school in Philadelphia.” E. g., see 
John S. C. Abbott, History of the State of Ohio (Detroit, 1875), 724; Mary Parker 
Cook, see fn. 1; Margaret Cook Gilmore, ‘Edward Tiffin,” in L. W. Renick, et al., eds., 
Che-le-co-the; Glimpses of Yesterday . . . (Chillicothe, 1896), 33; Rowland H. Rerick, 
State Centennial History of Ohio (Madison, 1902), 147. 
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of the University of Pennsylvania,’ in which are listed all of 
the graduates of that institution from its inception to 1922, and 
through the records of its school of medicine by Assistant Dean 
Kennedy fails to reveal Edward Tiffin’s name in the list of 
graduates. However Dr. Kennedy stated in a letter replying to 
my request for information-concerning Dr. Tiffin: 

It is quite possible that he was in attendance in this school, but did not 
receive his degree here, since at that time many students registered for 
individual courses under one or the other professors at the school but did not 
take the examination and obtain their degree. The lists of students who 
took individual courses are extremely incomplete, but we have no way of 
correcting them. 

Although Williams likewise claims that Tiffin completed the 
study of medicine after his arrival in America, he says that he 
completed his studies under a distinguished physician whose 
name he could not remember.’ It was natural to assume that 
perhaps the distinguished physician referred to was Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. In Goodman’s biography of Benjamin Rush is a 
reference to a list of Rush’s apprentices now in the possession 
of the Ridgway Library in Philadelphia.1* Following up this 
lead a request was made of the librarian of the Ridgway Library 
to check the list for Dr. Tiffin’s name. The reply was as follows: 
“We regret exceedingly that Edward Tiffin does not appear in 
the list of Dr. Benjamin Rush’s Apprentices found in ‘Letters, 
Facts and Observations upon a Variety of Subjects’, the work 
quoted in Goodman’s ‘Benjamin Rush.’ We have also checked 
an uncatalogued manuscript list of Rush’s Apprentices covering 
1790-1801, with no success.”!® 


Mention might be briefly made of the claim that was made 
and propagated, probably by political enemies, to the effect that 
Dr. Tiffin came to this country as a surgeon attached to General 
Burgoyne’s army, that he was held a prisoner when Burgoyne 
surrendered, and that he chose to remain here rather than return 


10'W. G. Maxwell, University of Pennsylvania General Alumni Catalogue ([{Phila- 
delphia], 1922). 

11 Williams, loc. cit., 260. 

2 Nathan G. Goodman, Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen, 1746-1813 (Phila- 
delphia, 1934), 379. 

13 Letter to the writer. 
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to his native land.’* It was primarily to refute this slanderous 
rumor that Dr. Tiffin wrote the letter and had the sworn state- 
ments referred to above published in the Supporter. As Tiffin 
pointed out in this letter, he would indeed have been a prodigy 
of learning and skill to have held a commission as surgeon in the 
British Army at the time of Burgoyne’s surrender, since at that 
time he was a boy of only eleven. 


Tiffin’s biographers unanimously agree that in the year 1789 
he married Mary Worthington of Berkeley County, Virginia. 
She was a sister of Thomas Worthington, who later became 
governor of Ohio. Verification of the exact date of this mar- 
riage is not yet completed. However it is significant that an 
original article of agreement found in the library of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, and signed by Edward Tiffin and 
Mary Tiffin, his wife, is dated September 26, 1787. This indi- 
cates they were married at least two years prior to the date 
usually given. . 


Dr. Tiffin was reared in the Episcopal Church, but in 1790, 
during a great wave of religious revival which swept over Vir- 
ginia under the Methodists, he and Mrs. Tiffin were converts of 
this revival and united with the Methodist Church. Within a 
short time, without waiting for license or ordination, Dr. Tiffin 
began to preach the faith he had so recently embraced. In 1792 
he was ordained a deacon by Bishop Francis Asbury and author- 
ized to preach as a lay minister. It is stated that he continued to 
preach with much fervor and power throughout his subsequent 
career.’® 


The combination of theology with medicine was not uncom- 
mon in America even as late as the nineteenth century.’’ In rural 
areas particularly, it was not unusual for the doctor to function 


14 Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwest Territory (Cin- 
cinnati, 1847), 292; Comegys, Reminiscenses, 7; Gilmore, Tiffin, 3. 

15 In Tiffin Collection, MSS. No. 2128, Western Reserve Historical Society Library. 

16 E, O. Randall and D. J. Ryan, History of Ohio ... (6 vols., New York, 1912- 
15), Ill, 76; D. J. Ryan, ‘The First Constitution,” in Ohio Centennial Anniversary 
Celebration . . . Proceedings, 17. 

17 Wyndham B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century (Rich- 
mond, Va., 1931), 243; John A. Krout and D. R. Fox, Completion of Independence, 
1790-1830, Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox, eds., A History of American 
Life, V (New York, 1944), 309; James P. Warbasse, The Doctor and the Public .. . 
(New York, 1935), 240. 
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not only as physician and clergyman but oftentimes as pharmacist, 
dentist, veterinarian, schoolmaster, surveyor, explorer, soldier, or 
political official As one author expressed it, “those were the 
days of broad learning — if not deep.”’* One of the explanations 
usually offered to account for the pioneer doctor being a sort of 
jack-of-all-trades, was the low fees he received for his services 
coupled with the slowness and difficulties he encountered in mak- 
ing collections in any medium except country produce. 


It is not known what income Dr. Tiffin derived from his 
medical practice since his records are apparently lost. However 
it is my opinion that he did not choose the combination of medicine 
and the ministry on mercenary grounds, because, in the first place, 
he married into a family of considerable wealth,!® and, in the 
second place — if we can attach any credence to his biographers — 
he practiced with marked success, financially and professionally.”° 


Numerous references to Dr. Tiffin as a medical practi- 
tioner in Berkeley County, Virginia, have been found in my re- 
searches. Time will not permit a review of all this evidence. 
Suffice it here to point out that Blanton in his book entitled Medi- 
cine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century?* remarks that “In 
Berkeley County lived Edward Tiffin who gave testimonial in a 
murder case,” and cites a reference in the Calendar of Virginia 
State Papers.*? This reference proved to be copies of certified 
statements by Tiffin and R. Rutherford of Berkeley County. The 
one signed Edward Tiffin, dated April 3, 1792, reads in part: 


“This is to certify that I, Edward Tiffin, a practicing physician in 
Berkeley County, was called upon the 24th day of June, 1786, at 
night to visit a Mr. John Crane, Jun’r, who had that day been 
seized with Fits.” The one signed R. Rutherford, dated April 20, 
1792, states: “Doct’r Edward Tiffin who signs the within is con- 
sidered a good man and practices with reputation.” 


18 Warbasse, op. cit., 240. 

19M. K. Bushong, A History of Jefferson County, West Virginia (Charles Town, 
W. Va., 1941), 11, 12; Rerick, op. cit., 147. The estate of Robert Worthington, Tiffin’s 
father-in- -law, was appraised at £23352. 17, as shown in the Berkeley County Will Book 
No. 1, p. 197, in the County Clerk’s office at Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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Moreover, according to some of Dr. Tiffin’s biographers,?" 
while he was in Berkeley County, Virginia, he not only acquired 
a reputation for skill and experience in the practice of medicine 
and surgery, but he was quite a favorite in the fashionable circles 
of his county. Some of his biographers describe his popularity 
in highly rhetorical phrases. During the time Dr. Tiffin spent in 
Virginia, they say his recognized ability as a physician, his natural 
buoyancy of spirits and vivacity, his sprightliness and pleasant 
manners, joined with unusual conversational powers, made him 
the favorite in the gay and fashionable circles of his county and 
placed him upon terms of friendship and intimacy with the leading 
men of Virginia, chief among whom was George Washington. 


The following established facts lend credence to these claims: 
(1) Dr. Tiffin’s marriage to the cultured and highly esteemed 
daughter of Col. Robert Worthington, who was a wealthy planter 
and one of Berkeley County’s most respected citizens ;** (2) the 
certified recommendation by Robert Rutherford, mentioned above, 
who was a member of a distinguished family and. eminent in Vir- 
ginia politics ;?> and (3) Dr. Tiffin’s own words. Thus in a letter 
written at Chillicothe, Ohio, on April 22, 1798, he solicits an ap- 
pointment as clerk of the Common Pleas Court and states: “Should 
any recommendation be necessary, could forward them to you 
from the first characters in Virginia.”*® 


In support of the claim that Dr. Tiffin was intimately ac- 
quainted with, and highly esteemed by, George Washington is the 
fact that when Tiffin removed from Virginia to the Northwest 
Territory he brought along with him a letter from George Wash- 
ington addressed to Governor Arthur St. Clair. In the letter 
Washington pays high tribute to Tiffin’s character and recommends 
him to the attention of Governor St. Clair for some official ap- 
pointment.** Washington’s letter reveals an interesting sidelight 


23 Gilmore, Tiffin, 6; Manly, loc. cit., 96; ‘Address of Hon. Archibald Mayo,” 
in Ohio Centennial Anniversary Celebration . . . Proceedings, 30. 
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on Dr. Tiffin’s ability, namely, that Tiffin had “a knowledge of 
law, resulting from close application for a considerable time.” 
Proof of that assertion is borne out by the subsequent reputation 
he acquired as a parliamentarian when he presided over the de- 
liberations of various legislative bodies.** As will be mentioned 
later, Dr. Tiffin’s solicitation for appointment as Clerk of Court 
brought results. Gilmore, in commenting on Tiffin’s legal talents, 
claims that his entries in the court records prove that he was 
better versed in common law than were most of the lawyers and 
some of the judges of that day.”® 


Moreover Gilmore contends that Washington’s letter of rec- 
ommendation proves that Dr. Tiffin had imbibed an interest in 
political affairs and a desire to hold public office while still living 
in Virginia. As a matter of fact, Tiffin, in his letter of solicita- 
tion, makes the statement that he had filled public appointments 
for some years past in Virginia.*® It is strange that none of Dr. 
Tiffin’s biographies make any mention of this fact. However my 
searches through the Minute Books of the Berkeley County Court 
at Martinsburg, West Virginia, have revealed that Dr. Tiffin’s 
name appears among the list of Gentlemen Justices who were ap- 
pointed by the Virginia governor during the years 1795 to 1708. 
Furthermore his name appears in the list of trustees of the Charles 
Town Academy which was established by legislative action at 
Richmond in December 1797.** 


According to the most reliable sources,** Dr. Tiffin removed 
from Berkeley County, Virginia, to Chillicothe, in the Northwest 
Territory in the year 1798. In March of that year he set forth 
accompanied by his wife, father, mother, and his two brothers 
and two sisters, and by the families of Thomas and Robert Worth- 
ington, including James and Samuel Swearingen, brothers of Mrs. 
Thomas Worthington, along with many colored servants and their 
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children. The Tiffins and Worthingtons had recently manumitted 
these servants from the status of slavery and were providing them 
new homes in the frontier colony. A good word-picture of this 
caravan as it set forth appears in McAllister’s /n Winter We 
Flourish.** It is interesting to note that the author says: “Doctor 
Tiffin, a stout, florid-faced Englishman, rode between the two 
Worthingtons. At thirty-two, Doctor Tiffin had already won con- 
siderable reputation as a physician and surgeon.” 

After a hazardous journey of almost three weeks, the party 
arrived, April 17, 1798, at the wilderness village of Chillicothe, 
which at that time consisted of about 100 families housed in log 
cabins.** The Scioto country during this period was a gloomy 
wilderness of dense forests and marshy prairie, through which 
the principal routes were nothing more than Indian trails. It is 
claimed that, immediately upon his arrival at Chillicothe, Dr. Tif- 
fin resumed the active practice of his profession and rapidly ac- 
quired a reputation not only for skill as a physician but also for 
virtues as a man.*® The claim is also made that notwithstanding 
his extensive practice as a physician he had regular Sabbath ap- 
pointments for preaching.** 

Concerning Dr. Tiffin’s practice as a pioneer physician in this 
wilderness country, both Comegys** and Williams*® remark that 
he answered day and night, to the utmost of his ability, all calls 
for professional services. He often endured severe suffering 
from the inclemency of the weather, from long and fatiguing 
rides at night on horseback over Indian traces, and from being 
drenched in crossing swollen streams with dangerous fords, fre- 
quently with the full knowledge that the patient was too poor to 
make him any remuneration for his services or medicines. 
According to Randall and Ryan these professional calls, which 


carried Dr. Tiffin over many miles in the sparsely settled Scioto 
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Valley, resulted in the formation of many friendships that explain 
much of the popularity he enjoyed in after years.* 


The following notes were furnished by Dr. Chauncey F. 
Perkins, Athens, Ohio, for Walker’s History of Athens County, 
Ohio: 


In 1804, I think it was, Governor Tiffin, first Governor of Ohio, spent 
several days at my father’s house in connection with the early efforts to 
organize the Ohio University. I have a very clear recollection of his fine con- 
versational powers and his easy graceful manners. He made himself ex- 
ceedingly agreeable during his stay in our family, especially by his enter- 
taining and instructive talk with the younger members of it. He was 
deeply interested in the establishment of the university and took an active 
part in all matters relating to it. I was studying medicine at that time, and 
the Governor (who was an accomplished physician and surgeon) gave me 
many instructive passages and anecdotes of his own experiences.” 

The following are some examples of the stories told about 
Dr. Tiffin’s experiences as a physician and surgeon during these 
pioneer days. In 1798, during a local Indian scare at Chillicothe, 
a white man struck an intoxicated Indian with a handspike, 
knocking him to the ground and fracturing his skull. He was 
taken to Camp Bull about a mile north of Chillicothe where the 
Indians were encamped. Dr. Tiffin and Dr. McAdow, also of 
Chillicothe, were called to attend the injured man, and upon 
examination decided upon trepanning. Taking out their instru- 
ments they at once set about the operation. The Indians who 
were watching the work of the two doctors became very angry 
and are reported to have said: ‘““Ugh! One white man kill Indian, 
two come to scalp him.’** Both Comegys** and Williams relate 
that on one occasion, when visiting the sick some fifteen or 
twenty miles from Chillicothe, Dr. Tiffin was sent for to see a man 
who had cut his foot very badly with a scythe while mowing. 
Williams’ account reads as follows: 

The Doctor found the patient’s foot in a high state of inflammation, with 
mortification commenced and rapidly advancing, requiring immediate ampu- 


tation. To have delayed till he could get his surgical instruments would 
have been fatal to the patient, as the weather was extremely sultry. In 
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place of a tourniquet he used a silk handkerchief, which he drew tightly 
around the leg. Then using his penknife for a scalpel, and a common hand- 
saw for sawing off the bones, he soon had the diseased part of the limb 
severed, the wound dressed, and thereby saved the man’s life. At another 
time he was sent for to visit a woman, a few miles east of Chillicothe, who 
had an inflammatory disease in one of her breasts. Mortification having 
set in, the Doctor found it necessary, to save the woman’s life, to amputate 
the entire breast. This critical operation he performed successfully, and the 
patient’s life was saved.“ 

Also worthy of attention is a prescription book of Dr. Tiffin’s 
which is in the library of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Cleveland, Ohio. On its inside cover, with his familiar signature 
written in pencil, is the date November 9, 1822. As can be well 
imagined, a great deal was learned from this valuable piece of 
evidence concerning his method of treatment of various diseases, 
as well as some idea as to what medical journals and books he 
read, since he sometimes indicated the reference from which he 
copied a prescription. Reference was frequently made to the 
London Lancet, the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
and to Rankin’s Abstracts of Pathological Treatment.*® 

According to Comegys** and Williams,** after Dr. Tiffin had 
retired from the active practice of medicine, he continued to dis- 
pense advice and medicines from his residence, gratuitously, to 
the needy and to many of his former patients who still insisted 
upon consulting him. Williams says: 

Calls of this description were numerous, chiefly from the country; and I 
have known him to be employed for hours together attending to the cases 
of the sick, in inquiring into the symptoms, in giving advice, writing 
prescriptions and making up packages of medicines, even when he was 
scarcely able to be out of his bed, or actually confined to it. 

Dr. Tiffin for many years was subject to occasional attacks 
of severe nervous headaches, which gradually advanced upon him, 
and during the last four or five years of his life most of his time 
was spent in bed.** His death occurred on August 9, 1829. 


In spite of the various political titles he held during his life 
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time it is significant that to his contemporaries he continued to 
be known, locally at least, as Doctor Tiffin. This title he carried 
to his final resting place as evidenced by the fact that the name 
inscribed on the memorial shaft erected by his friends to his 
memory in Grandview Cemetery, Chillicothe, Ohio, is “Doctor 
Edward Tiffin.” Also it is worthy of note that his death notice, 
which was published in the Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, August 12, 
1829, reads as follows: “Died, at his residence in this place, on 
Sunday evening last, the 9th inst., Dr. Edward Tiffin, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age.” 





DANIEL DRAKE AS A PIONEER IN MODERN 
ECOLOGY 


by ApoLtpH E, WALLER 
Associate Professor and Curator of the Botanic Garden, 
Ohio State University 


When, in 1895, Warming of Copenhagen summarized his 
studies of the coastal dunes of the North Sea, he wakened 
biologists to a new point of view. He wrote the word “oecology” 
into the record. It soon became widely used as a tool to aid in the 
understanding of the complex relations existing between organ- 
ism and environment. 

As a problem, however dimly recognized, that interrelation- 
ship is as old as biology itself. The simple study of wind and 
wave action in limiting the populations of bleak seacoasts be- 
came the inspiration for the interpretation of human life in 
terms of environment under the more diverse controls presented 
in streams, forests, and fields. Future biological studies will 
eventually reveal the complete picture of man’s place in nature. 

Warming’s studies were enthusiastically received in many 
places, particularly in the United States. Under Bessey, Pound 
and Clements transliterated his idea into the classic Nebraska 
Phytogeographic Survey. At the University of Chicago, Cowles 
was soon to attract a group of students who carried from their 
field work the orderly principles now familiar to ecologists. The 
old American Naturalists Society of which Dr. Bessey had been 
the first president broke ranks sufficiently to form the American 
Ecological Society. Taking over the former Plant World, a new 
journal was established. The ecological movement prospered 
because it offered a common meeting ground for the disciplines of 


specialized fields in zoology, botany, physiology, meteorology, 
soil science, geology, geography and others more or less closely 
allied in thinking however much separated by the filing processes 
of specialization. 
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Order in nature, even in a jungle, becomes clearer as a 
result of bringing the field naturalist into the laboratory for 
closer observation of and experimentation with his collected 
material. At the same time the taxonomist is induced to study 
his types under natural environments. In this process the early 
recording of field observations takes its place beside modern 
techniques. The old is woven into the new. 


The key to much of this altered viewpoint lies in the genetic 
and dynamic aspects of living creatures. Only those organisms 
in harmony with the outside pattern of forces survive. A few 
are able to live under a wide range of conditions. In time, with 
heritable variation forming the patterns of distribution, the 
geography of plants and animals assumes meaning. 

In thus expanding, modern ecology reaches the medical sci- 
ences. It is the goal of certain forward looking members of the 
medical profession to see generations of health-endowed human 
beings. With a study of the human environment applied to hu- 
manity and to the problem of living, the future does not seem too 
dark. 

What about Daniel Drake in all of this? The purpose of this 
paper is to show that Drake accomplished enough in his highly 
original work to be marked as a pioneer in the field of ecology. 
Four of his published works, all to be mentioned here, furnish 
the evidence of his venturing into studies that comprise a new 
field of science. At the time he undertook them the science of 
ecology was nameless. These four works will be examined for 
the data they contain and for the cumulative value of their infer- 
ences and conclusions. Thus the reader will be able to form his 
own independent judgment of the value of Drake’s words. 

The briefest of these but the first in chronology is Drake’s 
Notices Concerning Cincinnati. Published in 1810, it is now a rare 
specimen in collectors’ libraries. The topics represent first-hand 
observations of what he considered the fundamental factors of 
human living. He drew largely on the background of his boy- 
hood years when he helped his father clear the forests near May’s 
Lick, Kentucky, in order to set up a farm home in the wilderness. 
The hard work of felling trees and moving logs was performed 
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also by other boys and other fathers who were poor, but in Daniel 
Drake’s case after the labor was done, its recollection became a 
history for all the others. Among the topics included in the 
Notices were the topography, the geology, the climate, the diseases, 
and the manner of life of the people in the Ohio Valley. 

Drake was 25 years old at the time the Notices appeared. 
Five years previously he had spent the winter of 1805-6 as a 
medical student at the University of Pennsylvania. He was, for 
lack of money, unable to remain long enough to complete the 
required subjects for a medical degree. As is well known he 
already possessed a medical diploma before going to Philadelphia. 
This had been issued to him by his preceptor and friend, Dr. 
William Goforth. It was the first medical diploma ever given in 
Ohio. It had been earned by Drake, showing convincingly his 
ability to decipher the Latin of the few books in Dr. Goforth’s 
library. Besides obtaining the diploma, Drake became Dr. Go- 
forth’s partner in the practice of medicine and in the operation of 
an apothecary shop which in pioneer days inevitably accompanied 
medical practice. Drake had gone first to May’s Lick to practice, 
but Dr. Goforth wanted him in Cincinnati. In December 1807 he 
married Harriet Sisson, the niece and ward of Col. Jared Mans- 
field. This important event, occurring when Drake was 22 years 
old, made him a completely established citizen of Cincinnati. It 
also made him a happy man. Harriet was his constant companion. 
She went with him on his professional calls remaining reading in 
the gig while he administered to his patients. When he began to 
write his notes she was his literary confidant. Drake said of her, 
“She seldom wrote but soon manifested that she was an excellent 
judge of composition." 

Drake wrote and talked on every occasion that presented 
itself. His life with Harriet enabled him to talk himself into an 
education. We may safely picture them as the most interested 
private commentators on the life of the community. For evi- 
dence there is the biographical sketch of Charles Drake in the 
volume of letters entitled Pioneer Life in Kentucky. The formal 











1 Daniel Drake, Pioneer Life in Kentucky. A Series of Reminiscential Letters to 
his Children. Edited with Notes and a Biographical Sketch by his Son, Charles Drake 
(Cincinnati, 1870), Introduction, xiv. 
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schooling of Daniel Drake was limited, but his home life with 
Mrs. Drake offers the simplest and happiest recipe for adult edu- 
cation. A devoted couple, Daniel and Harriet were fired with 
a desire to attain distinction and were spurred on by inquisitive 
minds. They worked to lead the community in which they lived 
to better times. A doctor and his wife, while going about on the 
duties of his profession, were obliged to contact all classes of 
persons. Automatically they were news gatherers. And these 
two were keen observers and philosophers as well. The result of 
this collaboration was the Notices. 

So great a value was placed by the people of Cincinnati on the 
Notices that in 1815 Drake found time to enlarge it to a volume 
of 250 pages. This second work bore the title of The Picture of 
Cincinnati. Much better known than the first book, it too has 
become a great rarity among book collectors’ items. It presented 
some statistics of population and the industries of the metropolis 
of the West. Of special interest in this account of Drake’s work 
is the section called “The Forests of the Miami Country.” Here 
Drake listed the trees he knew, dividing them into sixty genera 
and about a hundred species, together with certain undetermined 
forms. Carried away by his personal enthusiasm he wrote a 
lengthy note under Aesculus and described the Ohio Buckeye mis- 
takenly under a new name, Ae. maxima. This was an unfortunate 
accident, for after all it was Drake who gave the nickname “Buck- 
eye State” to Ohio. It was a bowl carved of buckeye wood from 
which he served the famous punch at the social gatherings that 
convened at his house to discuss the important events of the young 
State of Ohio. It was his symbol of gracious living. 

Listing plants that were useful in medicine and the arts, he 
named thirteen stimulants, eight tonics, seven astringents, nine 
emetics, six cathartics, three diuretics, three anthelmintics, two 
demulcents, and fifteen as plants furnishing dyes or other useful 
substances. This is quite a list, and it was handy for apothecary 
or housewife unable in those days of uncertain shipment of sup- 
plies from abroad to purchase from well-stocked corner drug 
stores. For each plant he gave a Latin name, a common name, 
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and the part of the plant used for its particularly valued sub- 
stance. 

He had, in common with other botanical manuals of the day, 
a “Calendar of Flora.” This is the earliest phenological record 
for Ohio. It specified various events in the changing aspects of 
a plant during its active period of life. He told his readers that 
the given dates represented the mean terms of several years’ ob- 
servation. The earliest date was March 5, when the commons 
began to turn green. The latest date was October 30, when the 
woods had become leafless. He omitted mention of plants which 
remained green through the winter months and of the fact that 
dandelions were to be found in bloom in Ohio during any month 
of the twelve. Perhaps dandelions were rarities in Drake’s day. | 
Since all his records were the result of first-hand observation, it 
is clear that Daniel and Harriet Drake were using all of the time 
between visits to the sick in a highly objective way. 


Dr. William Kellerman offered the following note on Drake in 
the “Catalogue of Ohio Plants’: “As making the first though a 
small contribution to the botanical literature of Ohio, Dr. Daniel 
Drake of Cincinnati is to be mentioned.” ? As evidence of the 
paucity of botanical work at that time it may be said that not 
until 1834 and 1835, when John L. Riddell published, respectively 
his work on the flora of Franklin County and the synopsis of the 
flora of the western states, was there any more complete work on 
Ohio botany than Drake’s. Further the modern ecologist would 
recognize the difference between a catalog, such as Riddell pre- 
pared, and Drake’s attempt to educate people to examine the plants 
as living things. 

Drake was not interested in a mere compendium. With the 
little knowledge that he had, he nevertheless instinctively grasped 
what is now called the indicator value of plants. A plant was to 
be found in its place because of all places that one presented the 
sequence of events related to its life cycle. Drake was inquisitive 
about geographic facts since these were vitally important as a clue 
to human activities. His Picture of Cincinnati presented his dis- 
coveries throughout the area he defined as Miami Country. He 


2 Ohio Geological Survey, Report, VII (Norwalk, 1893), Pt. 2, 56-57. 
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marshaled all the facts at his disposal and called his discussion 
“Medical Topography.” 

The well-informed reader of today would quickly notice the 
inadequacy of Drake’s information. He would at the same time 
admire Drake’s originality in summing up relationships be:ween 
organism and environment. For it can be seen that in this book 
there is born for Drake the concept of health and disease as re- 
actions between living beings and the conditions of life. Drake 
missed the chance to become a founding father of ecology not be- 
cause his writing is not clear, but because he lacked during’ his 
time an appreciative and responsive audience. The only laboratory 
training and the only experimentation of his day were weak and 
wholly detached from his way of thinking. His Picture of Cin- 
cinnati is not only an expansion of the subject matter of his earlier 
work; it contains also a philosophic outlook that antedates the 
modern ecologists by nearly a century. 


Once the idea of indigenous disease had taken root in Drake’s 
mind it became a subject to which his reflections drew him many 


times. It was this work, the Picture of Cincinnati, that attracted 
the attention of the medical faculty on the occasion of Drake’s 
second visit to Philadelphia. It led to the unusual circumstance 
of the faculty holding a special convocation assembled for the 
single purpose of granting him a medical degree. Such action is 
without a parallel in modern times. Drake’s enthusiasm for his 
ideas had carried over to his Philadelphia professors. 


He was not, however, to pursue the subject at once. He 
arranged to join the medical faculty at Transylvania University. 
It was his plan to spend the winter months teaching jn Lexington 
and to attend his private practice in Cincinnati during the rest of 
the year. He went to Lexington in the autumn of 1817 and 
remained until April. It is said that he was disappointed. In 
any event, when he returned in the spring to Cincinnati, he had 
decided that if he were to become the great leader in medical 
education he pictured himself to be, he must build up a college in 
Ohio. 

To visualize the leadership of Drake at this period it is 
necessary to recall that the State of Ohio had a population of 
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some 400,000 souls, with Cincinnati, a small, backwoods town of 
7,000, its leading settlement. Transportation was primarily the 
river traffic with steamboats arriving every day to augment the 
number of citizens. It was not until after 1812, when British 
domination of the Great Lakes came to an end, that the northern 
half of the State expanded. Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Marietta, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville were the main centers of industry along 
the arterial highway afforded by the Ohio River. The coastal 
states from Massachusetts to Virginia furnished the emigrants. 
Stories of the fabulous wealth of the Ohio Valley were current 
in all of the older centers, and if Cincinnati, the Queen City of 
the West, was not the final stopping point, it was the gateway to 
the West and the South. In this hurly-burly of commerce, finan- 
cial uncertainty, lack of cultural and religious solidarity, Drake 
planned a center of medical education and determined to appeal 
to the state legislative assembly for funds. Altruism was the 
predominant motive, but with himself as the chief figure in the 
college, personal ambition followed closely after. 


It is not necessary to review here the facts connected with 
the founding of the Ohio Medical College. Drake’s personal 
success in pleading his cause before the House of Representatives 
in Columbus netted a grant of $10,000 from the state legislature. 
The mistake of making the faculty also the trustees resulted in 
the expulsion of Drake a year after the college was established. 

The long polemic battle that followed consumed most of 
Drake’s energies during the next twenty years. Separated from 
teaching in the medical field: and committed to a guerrilla war 
against his former associates, he occupied himself with founding 
competing educational enterprises. Among these the Western 
Museum and the western teachers association are outstanding. 
Other activities leaving a cultural imprint were his numerous 
public addresses, his return for four years to the Transylvania 
faculty, his two successive foundings of medical colleges (with 
their brilliant assemblage of teachers) set up primarily as rival 
institutions to the Ohio Medical College, his social gatherings at 
his home around the glowing Buckeye Bowl (from which grew 
his great interest in the North-South political debates), and his 
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interest in the construction of a railway from Cincinnati to 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Mrs. Drake died in 1825 and his devotion to his family was 
increased, though Drake’s household would have probably pre- 
sented its own peculiar problems of domestic tyranny. As a public 
speaker he always fired his audience with enthusiasm. His printed 
addresses have frequently been styled as models of succinct, 
powerful delivery. He was unquestionably at the top of his 
profession. When, in 1827, he became the editor of the Western 
Medical and Physical Journal he received national recognition. 
His address in Lexington in 1833 to the Literary Convention of 
Kentucky has been cited as one of the most brilliant and at the 
same time the most disturbing of his political efforts foreshadow- 
ing the War between the States. 

With the acceptance of a call from the Louisville Medical 
Institute after the final dissolution of the medical department of 
the Cincinnati College in 1839, Drake ceased to be a man con- 
stantly in rebellion. The ten years of his teaching in Louisville 
were the longest period of attachment to the same institution in 
his lifetime. They were his least violent also. 

Engaged during the scholastic year in lecturing and in writing, 
with his children now establishing families of their own, Drake 
was able in summers to travel. This he followed as systematically 
and with the same zestful enthusiasm he had previously devoted 
to all of his other activities. 

He was collecting the data for his magnum opus. During all 
the years of interruptions he had not forgotten the main theme 
that health and disease are linked to environment. Now that the 
hectic merry-go-round of founding colleges, of thwarted ambition, 
of quarrels with mediocrity, was behind him, the real Drake was 
at last free. His life had been lifted to the level of the impersonal. 

Drake was 55 years of age when he started to work on the 
Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America. He 
still attacked his subject with the freshness and the originality that 
had gone into his Notices and into the Picture of Cincinnati. The 
plan of the book he had discussed with many friends, and he had 
issued two circular pamphlets telling of his intentions and asking 
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cooperation. The topography and climate, as in the earlier works, 
were given first consideration. 

Health and disease are also related to ways of living. This 
was given second consideration. Lastly, the records of disease 
obtained from the medical practitioners in each community were 
to form the completed picture. Here then was the nucleus of the 
great work that Drake was to perform single-handed. Today, 
with the statistical knowledge of geologists, meteorologists, botan- 
ists, and topographers to furnish the physical background, with 
sociologists and economists to detail how people live, and with 
public boards of health keeping an accurate picture of the welfare 
of the people, the stubborn folly of attempting such vast labor is 
only too apparent. ‘A pioneer’s life is always a gamble to those 
unwilling to chance ‘it. 

Drake’s method was inevitable. He wanted to make his own 
observations and to meet and talk with people in all the area he 
proposed to cover. It was unavoidable that he do so personally 
if he was to learn the facts he needed for his book. Drake’s 


preface told the story: “The object proposed in the following 
work is to give an account of the causes, symptoms, pathology, 
and treatment of the principal diseases of an extensive portion of 
North America . . . its Interior Valley. In exploring it, for the 
purpose of collecting facts, the author endeavored to leave behind 
him all opinions but the single one, that he who would observe 
correctly, must have no theories to maintain or destroy.” * 


No theories, only the bare facts, with the habits of a lifetime 
of pleading causes behind him? Geographical facts, topographical 
ones, were unarguable, but what discerning reader among his con- 
temporaries could expect a work from Drake’s pen not to be filled 
with his own ideas. Colorless writing could not have been Drake’s. 
He applied to all the sources available, he employed the best engi- 
neers to furnish maps with which his book is generously illus- 
trated, and he quoted accurately and fully the authors he read and 
the people with whom he spoke. But the voice is still Drake’s. 

He traveled at least 30,000 miles during the ten years, jour- 
neying from Mexico to Lake Superior and from the Alleghanies 


% Daniel Drake, Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America (Cin- 
cinnati, 1850). 
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to the Rocky Mountains. What about theories of continental gla- 
ciation? He observed granite boulders far from parent-rock 
material. He spoke of post-Tertiary materials. He unified and 
arranged his facts. He showed that the youngest alluvial deposits 
are around the Gulf of Mexico and that ancient and primitive 
rocks stretch northward from Lake Superior to the polar seas. 
What value did he place on his tables of temperature, of baro- 
metric pressure, of wind, of rain, and of the distribution of plants 
and animals if these are not all subservient to his basic theory 
that diseases proceed from physical causes, and that a knowledge 
of such causes is necessary to a physician’s work in each com- 
munity ? 


Whether Drake was writing with tongue in cheek or not, he 
offered the assurance that the distribution of plants and animals 
over the continent may be taken as the most unerring indication 
of its climatic variations. This could almost have been written by 
our ecologists of today as a modern concept. Drake’s words * 
have been paraphrased here, but he was plainly theorizing. 


He took facts with the curiosity of a cub reporter. He pre- 
sented them with the skill of a senior editor profiting by his years 
of journalistic experience in great sweeps and summaries. After 
dealing with hydrography and the configuration of the landscape, 
he presented a section of the Valley from Fremont’s Peak in the 
Rocky Mountains to Bekman Mountain in Virginia. This curve 
passes across the Ohio River near the Falls at Louisville, and he 
thus was able to bring together the geographic data most familiar 
to him. All of his data was enlivened by remarks made while on 
the scene. 


In a section called physiological and social etiology, he re- 
viewed the sources of immigration and, with a distinctly midwest- 
ern point of view, he described the Great Valley as the last crucible 
of amalgamation of human society. Historians have not yet tapped 
the gold mine of his skillful editorship. 


He criticized the food habits of the period saying that every- 
where people ate too much. This, he claimed, was the natural 
result of the great quantities of sustenance produced. He enu- 


4 Ibid., 636. 
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merated the vicious modes of cooking which only ended, he said, 
in the spoiling of the excellent basic materials. Conservationists 
will squirm to learn that these abuses have come to mean the 
wastage of our inherited soil treasury. Most people, he declared, 
tried to make up for the bad cookery by eating a great variety 
of foods. 


He approved neither alcoholic beverages nor milk. He 
thought tea more wholesome than coffee and preferred black tea 
to green. Yet he, in common with visitors to the market district 
in the New Orleans of today praised the coffee served with hot 
nilk. Commercial pursuits, exercises, recreations, bathing, lodg- 
ings, apparel, heating, ventilation, bed coverings, and shade trees 
all form part of the human environment; all are therefore included 
in his treatise. Some several hundred pages were produced from 
statistics and descriptive comments before he was ready to discuss 
the incidence of disease. 


Referring to his work on cholera of 1832,° he added that he 
was ready to ascribe autumnal fever to living organic forms. He 
enlarged on a vegeto-animalcular hypothesis. The pathologist’s 
rules for tracing a disease to a particular organism were not yet 
available, of course. His interesting discussion, not acceptable 
today, was forward-looking although inconclusive. The next three 
decades of research inspired by Claude Bernard, Pasteur, and Koch 
were to furnish answers to some of Drake’s questions. 


The second volume of Daniel Drake’s treatise was published 
posthumously having been prepared for the press by Drs. Han- 
bury Smith of Starling Medical and Francis Smith of Pennsyl- 
vania College. Of the 968 pages of this part of the work only 
163 had been made ready for publication before Drake’s death. 

There remains time for only the briefest remarks about an- 
other of Drake’s contributions to ecology. It was given as a series 
of letters to his children written at the same time he was bringing 
his treatise materials together. Edited by Charles Drake, M.D., 
it forms an autobiography.® It has been referred to as the source 
cf material on Drake’s early life. Drake’s humor, his appreciation 

5A Practical Treatise on the History, Prevalence, and Treatment of Epidemic 


Cholera (Cincinnati, 1832), 180. 
6 Pioneer Life in Kentucky. See fn. 1. 
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of nature, his sensitive response to beauty, his joy in accomplish- 
ment are all woven into the story of the wilderness. Drake was 
born October 20, 1785. His privations in the face of parental 
poverty, his readiness to rise to emergencies, his unending love 
for his parents and for his wife are all captured and passed on to 
his children in charming and informal letters. Perhaps from their 
appeal to scientist and historian we may hope that some day they 
may be made available to a large circle of readers who are eager 
to learn the early chronicles in the building of America. 

Drake’s work, it may be said in summary, is unknown to the 
ecologists because it was forgotten by the medical students. The 
rise of modern pathology rendered obsolete his speculations as to 
the causes of epidemic fevers. His search for these causes and 
the chronicles of his time are, however, a valuable source of first- 
hand observation. . 





JAMES FAIRCHILD BALDWIN, M.D., 1850-1936 
by GEorGE M. Curtis, M.D. 


James Fairchild Baldwin, surgeon extraordinary, was born in 
the little village of Orangeville, New York, on February 12, 1850. 
He died at Columbus, Ohio, on January 20, 1936, approximately 
86 years of age. He had practiced almost sixty years, and nearly 
forty of these as a surgeon. A master of his craft, this “rugged 
individualist” was finally conquered by one of the surgical dis- 
eases of which the least was then known, i. e., cancer of the lung. 
In fact, the first successful removal of the lung for cancer had 
been accomplished by Evarts Ambrose Graham of Washington 
University less than three years previous to Baldwin’s death. 


His mother, née Mary H. Fairchild, died when he was a boy 
cf four, and with its keystone gone the Baldwin family divided. 


Two brothers and a sister went west to Oberlin, Ohio. . James was 
sent by his father, Cyrus H. Baldwin, to the home of friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Allen, in the village of Otto, Cattaragus County, 
western New York. There he obtained his early schooling and 
lived for eleven years. 

At the age of fifteen he was ready to enter Oberlin College 
where he matriculated in 1865. There he became an excellent 
student, even though it was necessary to do extracurricular work 
to help finance his further education. At one time he even was 
forced to quit his schooling and teach a year in a boys’ school in 
Brownsville, Texas, in order to continue his studies. He was 
graduated in 1870 with the degree of B A. from Oberlin College. 
He was an honor student and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. His 
gold key, hanging from his watch chain, was a familiar sight to 
those who saw him daily throughout his later active life. He re- 
ceived an M.A. degree from Oberlin in 1874. 

He entered the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia the 
same year and received his M.D. degree in 1876. His graduation 
thesis, “The Relation of Ozone to Disease,”’ won the first prize and 
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was later published in the American Journal of Medical Sciences 
for October 1876. He selected this subject at the suggestion of 
Dr. Robert C. Kedzie, at that time professor of chemistry at the 
Michigan State Agricultural College. It was then the prevailing 
view that too much ozone in the atmosphere was often the cause 
cf inflammation in the respiratory passages, and that lack of ozone 
was responsible for the spread of respiratory infection. After 
carefully reviewing the evidence presented in the available litera- 
ture, and even living in an atmosphere surcharged with ozone, he 
concluded that ozone was in no way responsible for respiratory 
disease. Subsequent studies have not altered his original con- 
clusions. 


James was the first physician in the Baldwin family. His 
father, who lived in Dayton, Ohio, urged him to come there and 
begin his practice. The young physician, however, chose Colum- 
bus, since it was the site of the State Capital and more centrally 
located. He earned two dollars during his first month, and during 
his first year of practice, 1876, a total of eighty dollars. He con- 


tinued in general practice for twenty years, during which period 
he saw “bleeding,” as well as other heroic modes of treatment, 
pass into history. 

In 1896 he began his work in surgery. Asepsis was then 
unknown; antiseptics were in their infancy; and operative risks 
were high. He had used chloroform as an anesthetic six years 
previously due to the influence of Dr. J. R. Reeve of Dayton. 
From then on followed a series of brilliant achievements sufficient 
tc warrant him a niche in the history of technical surgery. 


He intubated the larynx in diphtheria; used plaster casts in 
the treatment of spinal tuberculosis; urged the use of chloroform 
in childbirth ; introduced local anesthesia to central Ohio ; removed 
a foreign body—a knife blade—from the lung (June 23, 1898) ; 
and studied ectopic pregnancy. He invented instruments and an 
operating table still in use. There were other notable achievements 
of particular interest to the technical surgeon. 

Dr. Baldwin became a prolific writer and a leading contributor 
to the literature of surgery in central Ohio. In 1876, along with 
the commencement of his practice, he founded the Columbus 
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Medical Journal and remained its editor until 1894. His one 
book, Operative Gynecology, was published in Columbus in 1898, 
two years after he began his work in surgery. 


As an educator he was associated with the faculties of various 
medical schools, which in their development finally led to the found- 
ing of the Medical College of the Ohio State University. He was 
professor of physiology at the Columbus Medical College ; professor 
of anatomy at the Columbus Medical College; professor of surgical 
gynecology and later chancellor of the Ohio Medical College; and 
finally professor of clinical surgery in the Medical College of the 
Ohio State University. He advocated an earlier union of the two 
Columbus medical colleges similar to the mergers which had 
already taken place in Cleveland and in Cincinnati; however, the 
union which later eventuated was unpopular for a time. 


In 1900 he founded, built, and opened Grant Hospital. He 
felt that the wealthy could care for themselves when in need of 
hospitalization and that the poor were cared for by the clinical 
services of the “teaching” hospitals. The middle classes, however, 
were in real need of a hospital so well managed that the cost of 
unexpected illness would be most reasonable. For years it was a 
matter of pride to him that the poor received as fine service in 
Grant Hospital as those who could afford to pay. In special in- 
stances they received not only private rooms but even needed 
nursing service. 


During his 36 years of incessant labor at Grant Hospital he 
had virtually no private life. He was wholly devoted to his pro- 
fession. He was always “on call” day or night and willing to 
attend those in need of his services, under all conditions. 

It is said that he never took a real vacation. His vacations 
were attending the medical conventions and one busy trip to 
Europe in 1896 previous to the commencement of his active career 
in surgery. In the following letter to Jonathan Forman is clearly 
expressed this ascetic spirit: 


Dear Doctor Forman: 

You spoke to me some weeks ago about wanting a list of my “firsts”, 
as you were preparing some sort of a sketch of the contributions of central 
Ohio physicians to medical progress. 
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I have been looking the matter up as I had time, and now comply with 
your request. “Anyone who works hard”, according to the world-famous 
chemist Ostwald, “will find something new.” 


It would possibly be of passing interest to know some of the things 
that I have not done, the doing of which would possibly have taken so 
much time that I would not have had so much to my credit; I have never 
even seen a game of golf or tennis; have never gone to a movie; have not 
seen a game of baseball or football for nearly forty years; have no radio 
about my house or office; once in several years my wife drags me out to 
the theater, particularly if there is a Shakespearean play on the boards. 


Possibly the entire absence from my brain cells of any paralyzing in- 
fluence of nicotine or alcohol may have had some bearing on my report. 


By thus not doing certain things that are so commonly done by others 
I have had time to read all the new books along my line of work and to 
read and digest about three dozen of our best medical journals. 


With kindest regards, 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 6, 1934 J. F. Baldwin, M.D. 

His social life consisted of membership in the Six Handed 
Euchre Club which he attended faithfully with Mrs. Baldwin once 
every two weeks. He was a member of the First Congregational 
Church and took a prominent part in the formation of the 
Columbus Y. M. C. A. 

He was regular in his habits, arising at 6:30 each morning 
and taking his meals at scheduled times. Although large in frame 
and six feet in stature, he was a light eater. On finishing the 
day’s work he would often play solitaire for half an hour. He 
claimed that it relaxed his mind for the night’s rest. He had 
perhaps one weakness, a busman’s hobby, the collection of gall- 
stones ! 


Dr. Baldwin’s patients speak of his kindly and gentle reassur- 
ances in preparing them for operations which were then far more 
serious than now. To the hesitant he quoted Walter Scott, “To 
the timid and hesitating everything is impossible because it 
seems so.” 

His long and fruitful life was so filled with professional 
activities that he actually accomplished more than most successful 
men. His devotion to his arduous work was sustained by a 
powerful body and a rugged constitution. Up to 1934 he had 
been ill but a single day. His mornings were spent at operations, 
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and his day was rounded off by visits to his patients. Often he 
worked late at night at his office on Grant Avenue, thumbing 
the journals and poring over his medical books. In 1931 he 
asserted to one of his friends that he had performed 17,000 major 
abdominal operations. He operated without glasses, sometimes 
performing as many as thirteen major operations a day. 


On Christmas eve of 1934 he was struck by an auto near 
Grant Hospital. He was taken into the hospital, where he spent 
two weeks as a result of the accident. He never fully recovered 
from these injuries although he steadily refused to give up his 
activities. In November of 1935 he developed what was thought 
to be a respiratory infection, which gradually weakened him. He 
was gradually succumbing to the now second common foe of 
civilized mankind. 


His last working day, after nearly sixty years of single- 
minded service to sick humanity, was Christmas of 1935. He 
made several calls on patients, visited Grant Hospital, and then, at 
three P.M., retired to his home and to bed. Even during this last 
iilness he worked upon a medical article. 


It appears to take ordinarily a lapse of about 75 years in 
order to assess properly an outstanding medical figure, and prob- 
ably more for a surgical one. For example, there was Leopold 
Auenbrugger and mediate percussion, and his later discovery by 
Corvisart. The eleven years since Dr. Baldwin’s death is not 
sufficient for complete evaluation of his work. He had an interest 
in education, in the training of young surgeons, in surgical 
pathology, and, as a whole, in the principles of Hunterian surgery. 
His principal contribution was in the field of technical surgery. 


THE OHIO STATE MEDICAL JOURNAL 
by JONATHAN ForMAN, B.A., M.D., F.A.C.A. 


Professor of Medical History, Ohio State University 
Editor, Onto STATE MEDICAL JOURNAL 


The first medical journals in the Western Country published 
by the faculties of the new medical colleges were used to promote 
the interests of their schools. There was no better medium ‘through 
which the professors could keep in touch with their former stu- 
dents ; the journals served as a means of getting new students for 
the colleges and of securing private consultations for the teachers. 
After the Civil War many local medical journals sprang up under 
the editorship of some outstanding physicians of each locality. 
These crowded out the journals owned by the medical schools. 

In the 1880’s professional and trade groups began to be better 
organized, and the State began again to regulate their activities, 
first at their request and later without their leave. It inevitably 
became desirable to publish some kind of periodical for interor- 
ganizational communication. It was for this purpose that the 
Ohio State Medical Journal came into being. Now, history is 
repeating itself, and the Western Reserve University Medical 
School publishes its Bulletin, following the practice of the Cleve- 
land Clinic, and the faculty at the College of Medicine of the 
Ohio State University are now ready to begin the publication of 
their own medical journal for distribution to alumni and friends. 

At the time the Ohio State Medical Journal was founded, 
there were active private medical periodicals being published in 
Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Columbus. These local med- 
ical journals served a good purpose, but with the evolution of 
state society journals there was less demand for those of private 
ownership. There was another factor at work making private 
ownership of a medical journal unprofitable—the patent medicine 
industry. This industry had grown to an enormous size. It was 
a threat to the family doctor, as were the medical cults, until the 
1890's, when bacteriology gave the family physician more power- 
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ful weapons. These developments in science also made the phy- 
sician aware of the uselessness of those widely advertised con- 
coctions for the cure of disease. So from 1890 up to 1905 there 
was increasing interest on the part of organized medicine in the 
problem of patent medicines. 


New discoveries as well as the need for general reform made 
it important that the Ohio State Medical Society have its own 
official organ. One big obstacle was the oft-repeated statement 
from the editors of the private medical journals that they could 
not exist without the advertisements of proprietary remedies. 


The Ohio State Medical Society upon its reorganization se- 
riously considered all possible ways of meeting this need. The 
society had been publishing its proceedings in a bound volume 
each year at a total cost of about $1,000. The editors of the 
various private medical journals in the State were called in by 
the Publication Committee in an attempt to affiliate with some 
one of them. By making one of them the official organ it would 
have been possible to have a periodical of interorganizational 
communication at little or no expense. No such program, how- 
ever, could be worked out. j 


In his presidential address at Toledo on May 28, 1902, Doctor 
E. C. Brush of Zanesville, Ohio, raised the question of the value 
of the annual volume of the transactions: 


It is safe to say that the publication of our transacticns for the next ten 
years will average $1,000.00 a year. In the early history of the Society, 
these volumes carried to the absent members an account of the proceedings. 
Today, those who do not attend the meetings get the papers read here in their 
medical journals and in complimentary reprints before the volume of trans- 
actions appears. 


So the movement for the Ohio State Medical Society to have 
its own journal grew rapidly. In 1903 Doctor W. C. Chapman 
of Toledo, in his presidential address at Dayton, said in part: 


Finally, gentlemen, I desire to present to you my conclusions that in 
order to assist the members of our Association to gain the greatest good 
from fellowship, there must be a medium of intercommunication whereby 
the proceedings of county societies may be recorded and circulated, where 
cases of interest may be published, and where questions can be answered. If 
papers read at the meetings with the discussions therein could be given in 
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print in the near future, there will be some benefits derived; to wait a year 
for our proceedings to appear renders them almost valueless. I believe 
the time has come that we should change our present method. As the 
American Medical Association and the associations of several other states 
have found it profitable to support their journals, I recommend that we 
do likewise. 


In 1904 a joint committee of the Council and the Committee on 
Publications of the Society recommended the establishment of a 
journal. 


This opened the way for a lengthy discussion, and many 
complications arose. It was brought out that the cost of the 
publication of the annual bound volume of the transactions for 
the preceding year had been $1,150, or about $100 per month, 
and that the estimated cost of publishing the transactions in an 
official journal issued monthly would not exceed $100 a month. 
After much parliamentary maneuvering, ‘‘the matter of changing 
the plan of publication of the transactions” was postponed until 
the next annual meeting and referred back to the county societies 
for consideration and the instructions of their delegates. During 
these four years, 1901-4, the membership had grown from 1,000 
to 2,500. (It is interesting to note that there were as many 
physicians in Ohio then as now.) 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio State Medical Association 
in Columbus in 1905, the establishment of a journal to take the 
place of the transactions was authorized. But this journal was 
to be more than an installment of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting. There is much evidence to bear out the thesis that the 
desire of the Association was to effect a means of interorgan- 
izational communication. Perhaps the 1905 report of the Council 
expressed this best: 


As has already been told you by our President in his address—as was 
also advocated by ex-president Brush, Chapman and Hamilton—we are 
greatly in need of a Journal of Organisation. This is altogether a different 
thing from a mere medical journal of the Association. While it would pub- 
lish all transactions—papers and discussions too— it would also contain news 
from the county medical societies and their transactions. It is the unanimous 
opinion of those who have investigated this matter that an Organizational 
Journal is essential. It is the only way by which we can keep in touch 
with each other and keep posted as to the needs and conditions of the pro- 
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fession throughout the state. Some twelve or fifteen other states are already 
publishing journals and their testimony is that they are doing so success- 
fully. Proprietary medical journals have neither the time nor the: space 
that can be diverted to our interests. It is hardly necessary to dwell upon 
this fact. 


This Associaticn has not the right to control the editorial and advertising 
columns of a private journal. As one proprietor told the Council when we 
were investigating this subject a year ago—“No proprietary can live that 
does not advertise patent nostrums.” What a farce for physicians to sub- 
scribe to journals that are continually clubbing them to death. 

The Ohio State Medical Journal was set up under the direct 
and editorial supervision of the Publication Committee. All offi- 
cers and committeemen, then as now, were volunteer workers. 
From the beginning the Journal was a success, carrying as it did 
some 30 pages of advertising. 

The Ohio State Medical Journal was welcomed by the editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association in its issue of 
July 8, 1905, in the following words: 

The initial issues in July, of two new state medical journals—The Ohio 
State Medical Journal and The Texas State Journal of Medicine—are credit- 
able to the medical profession in their respective states and a tribute to the 
labors of the publication committees. . . . In size, the Ohio journal is con- 
venient and its make-up is quiet, though attractive. It is a welcomed and 
dignified addition to the ranks of medical journalism. Announcement is made 
that the Ohio State Association has 3,340 members [as compared with 883 
four years before] and that only ethical advertisements will be received. 


The Journal from the first adopted a strong editorial policy, 
calling attention to many of the things which were wrong in the 
profession’s public relations, in the field of public health, and 
itt the various state welfare institutions. So in the first issue 
we find a discussion of the trends in medical practice, comments 
on instances of medical indiscretion, the battle with tuberculosis, 
and army sanitation. 

This was the summer when Samuel Hopkins Adams and 
Norman Hapgood were exposing the patent medicine evil in the 
pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal and Collier’s. The pages of 
the new Ohio State Medical Journal were full of condemnation 
of nostrums and reports of the newly established Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 
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Soon we find the Journal embarked on a campaign for a law 
providing for adequate registration of births and deaths; for 
improvement in the milk supply of Ohio towns and cities; for 
the control of the sale of cocaine; for the improyement of the 
crganizational structure of county medical societies; and for the 
exposure of quacks and patent medicine advertisements. 


The establishment of the Ohio State Industrial Commission 
with its workmen’s compensation fund, the activity of the cults, 
and the general trend to organize and centralize, moved the 
Association to set up an office with full-time help. So in Decem- 
ber 1913 the Association organized an office of its own in the 
Ruggay Building in Columbus, with George V. Sheridan, an 
experienced newspaper man, in charge. Among his many duties 
were those of news editor and business manager of the Journal. 
He brought news ideas to the Journal. Its appearance was im- 
proved by new headings, better paper, and a new cover. Sheridan’s 
greatest contributions were his complete coverage of the activities 
of our state departments and governmental agencies and his 
judicious evaluation of events at the State Capitol. 


In the July issue of 1919 it was announced that George 
Sheridan had resigned to become the publisher and general man- 
ager of the Springfield Sun. During the last year of his service 
with the Association, Mr. Sheridan expanded the staff of the 
Journal to increase its efficiency. He secured the services of 
F. H. McMechan, M. D, as medical editor, developed Myrtle B. 
Gardner into an excellent news editor, and designated Alice B. 
Haney as advertising manager. Miss Haney came in at the time 
Dr. Upham assumed the secretaryship and the position of man- 
aging editor for the Publication Committee. She had grown 
up with the Society and was familiar with the name and face of 
each and every member. She served the organization for many 
years. 

Dr. McMechan inaugurated the plan of introducing each 
clinical paper with editorial introductory remarks which gave the 
reader a good idea of what the paper was all about. 

In the meantime when Mr. Sheridan decided to leave, he 
looked about for his successor. He found Don K. Martin at 
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the Columbus Chamber of Commerce and brought him in to be 
trained as his successor. This was a happy selection, for Martin 
had graduated in law and, in addition, had had both newspaper 
and organizational experience. 

In the first issue of the Journal under Martin’s direction, 
there came an innovation, a department in which the medical 
editor recorded his impressions and comments on the various 
developments in clinical medicine. Soon, likewise, Martin began 
to expand the editorial comments on social, cure, legislative, and 
crganizational matters. 

Where Sheridan had averaged about three pages of editorial 
comment, Martin in his second issue had more. In the November 
issue another department “The Cancer Campaign,” made its 
appearance. Here the Committee on Cancer Control, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. André Crotti, continued to advise the pro- 
fession of the current status of the efforts of the medical pro- 
fession to control cancer. 

With the postwar expansion of governmental activities touch- 


ing the field of medical practice at more and more points, an 
increasing amount of space had to be given over to the reporting 
of these activities. At the 1920 Toledo convention, the Publica- 
tion Committee reported : 


No other medical journal in the country contained so much valuable in- 
formation of a practical nature, especially on legislative developments, 
state and federal regulations, court decisions affecting medical practice, and 
other matters of economic importance and social value to the profession 
at large. 

With the June issue Dr. McMechan left his post and was not 
replaced. Mr. W. M. Thomas, however, became assistant execu- 
tive secretary. At the end of 1924 Mr. Thomas also took over the 
work of Myrtle Gardner as news editor. In 1925 C. B. Shelby of 
Toledo, the new president, began to write a president’s page which 
continued to appear until after the author became editor. 

In April 1934 Mr. Martin resigned to become the executive 
officer of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Asscciation. His assistant, 
Charles Nelson, took his place, and George Saville became assist- 
ant executive secretary and news editor. In the November issue 
the names of the Publication Committee came off the masthead. 
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In December 1935 there began a series of historical sketches 
edited by the author in a new department, “The Historian’s Note- 
book.” All the other departments had disappeared, by the way, 
except comments on organizational matters by the executive sec- 
retary, but these were now modestly uttered in “In My Opinion” 
and placed in the rear of the magazine. 


“The Historian’s Notebook,” contributed by a small group of 
physicians, has appeared regularly. Through the years there 
have accumulated more than 130 articles on local medical history. 
These have received national recognition and, together with the 
fall issue of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, have been of great help to the students of Ohio medical 
history. 

On February 2, 1936, the Council of the Ohio State Medical 
Association appointed the author to be the editor of the Ohio State 
Medical Journal. The Journal from that day on we shall leave for 
some future historian to describe. 


So, throughout its existence, the Ohio State Medical Journal 
has attempted to contribute to medical progress in Ohio by making 
itself the medium for disseminating a wide variety of information 
for the benefit of the members of the Ohio State Medical Asso- 
ciation. It has attempted throughout the years (successfully, I 
believe) to help the Ohio physician keep himself well informed 
on all phases of clinical medicine. It should never be forgotten 
that a committee of leaders in the profession have always arranged 
the programs of the annual meetings of the Ohio State Medical 
Association and have in this way assured that the bulk of the 
clinical papers published in the Journal would be more timely 
and varied than any editor by himself could possibly have selected. 


The Journal has likewise been faithful to its big assignment 
when it began back in 1905, which was to serve as a journal of 
organization. Its work in this direction has been apparent at 
each annual meeting and has always met with approval. It has 
served as a pathway for interorganizational communication. It 
has kept the physician informed of the changing social order. 
As we as a people have demanded more and more service of our 
government, especially of the federal government, since its services 
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always appear to be free, the number of laws, directives, and 
regulations that have come to bother the physician in his busy 
moments have been gathered together and interpreted for him. 
The social and economic legislation, judicial decisions, and indus- 
trial factors that affect the life of. every physician have been 
recorded as fully as is humanly possible. To report all of these 
things promptly to the physicians of Ohio has been, and in my 
opinion always will be, the first job of the Ohio State Medical 
Journal. 





THE ECLECTIC OF ST. CLAIRSVILLE 


by Puitip D. JorDAN 


Professor of History, University of Minnesota, and Research Associate, 
Minnesota Historical Society 


For decades the charming village of St. Clairsville, namec 
iu honor of a stiff-necked soldier and governor who opposed Buck- 
eye statehood, played an important role in determining the de- 
velopment of the Northwest country. Other Ohio communities— 
classic-tinged Marietta, Cincinnati, the Queen City of seven hills, 
sturdy Steubenville—perhaps influenced the course of events more, 
but certainly St. Clairsville holds firmly two claims to fame. 

Several years after the great Cumberland Road had pushed 
its slow, politics-ridden way through the laurel thickets and the 
great woods of the Alleghanies to stop for a while at Wheeling 
before it leaped the beautiful river for its final course toward 
the looking-glass prairies of Illinois, a great celebration took place 
in front of the courthouse at tiny St. Clairsville. For there in 
1825, with simple, yet impressive, ceremonies, the first earth 
cut was made to inaugurate the building of the highway in Ohio. 
The linsey of settlers mingled with the broadcloth of gentility 
when the spade sank deep into rich soil. Afterwards, a great 
frontier dinner was served, with settlers and distinguished guests 
toasting Andy Jackson and remembering the veterans of the 
‘Revolution, who “like the venerable oaks of the forest, are 
respected for their firmness, strength and age.” 

A community of only eleven houses and a courthouse in 1822 
when Jonathan Knight platted the route of the Cumberland Road, 
St. Clairsville grew rapidly as the result of traffic over Uncle Sam’s 
highway. Hundreds of coaches, gigs, and mail stages, in addition 
to innumerable movers, settlers, and foreign travelers, stopped at 
its stables and taverns. Some of those moving steadily toward 
the back-of-beyond took ill, for fevers, typhoid, and cholera fol- 
lowed the road westward. For years St. Clairsville could not 
boast of a resident physician. 
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Therefore a second event of real importance was the arrival, 
sometime during the late 1830’s or early 1840's, of a tall, undis- 
tinguished man whose saddlebags were those of a doctor. Within 
them were the primitive pocket case of instruments and the small 
vials of health so common in the equipment of the nineteenth- 
century healer. Today little is known of Dr. William Mills. Like 
so many other pioneer physicians, he was more interested in 
treating the sick than in keeping written records. 

Yet Dr. Mills found time to write and publish a family guide 
to medicine. The medical historian knows how many of these 
little books appeared to instruct and give comfort to thousands of 
emigrants struggling toward the fringe of settlement. Some 
were in the botanic tradition; others fo!lowed the practice of hy- 
dropathy ; and a few were uniquely individualistic. Many were 
practical and sensible; not a few were unreliable. Good or bad, 
they found their way along all the great highways—on roads, 
rivers, and canals. They were read when the milksickness struck 
on the shores of the Miami and the Wabash, when the scurvy 
of the trans-Missouri region loosened teeth, and when, in a thou- 
sand localities, children cried aloud with the heat of their fevers. 
They were consulted for burns and scalds, for wounds, and for 
inflammations. The housewife learned to make cranberry sauce 
and apple dumplings from their pages. She was instructed in the 
arts of personal hygiene. 


Mills’ volume followed the traditional pattern. Entitled 
Marrow of Practical Medicine, and Family Guide: Containing A 
Brief and Accurate Description of the Character, Causes, and 
Symptoms of the Diseases of Men, Women and Children, with 
the Most Appropriate Treatment, “Without Poison or Bloodshed,” 
it contained descriptions of medicinal plants and herbs, their medi- 
cal qualities, and appropriate doses, “with plain and full directions 
for making the various compound medicines recommended for the 
cure of diseases.” Privately published by the author, it was 
printed in 1848 at the shop of William Brown, book and job 
printer of St. Clairsville. Today it is one of the rarer Ohio 
medical imprints. 


“The object of the present volume,” wrote the botanic- 
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uninded eclectic of St. Clairsville, “is to furnish the community 
in general with a plain, practical work, in such language as to be 
understood by all, and in so condensed a form as to bring the 
cost within the means of every one.” He continued in a manner 
that implies his practice was confined primarily to persons of 
small income. “The author’s desire to condense the work, and 
avoid all language that would be embarrassing to the uneducated, 
has rendered the language in many instances, rather stiff and 
barren, and to the critical ear might seem defective in harmony.” 
But he says he is a busy man. “Besides, the work was written 
at short intervals from the hurry of business and taken to press 
before we had Sufficient time for re-examination and arrange- 
ment.” 


Despite his modest introduction Mills wrote a book that was 
as good as most manuals. Practically all followed the general 
pattern established by Samuel Thomson when he set about to 
combat excessive blood-letting and heroic doses. Curiously 
enough Mills did not acknowledge the inspiration of Thomson. 


Nowhere in his volume of 420 pages did he come out completely 
in favor of Thomson’s “secret seven” or his principle of heat. 
Yet, in part, the St. Clairsville physician advocated botanic medi- 
cine. He even followed Thomson in the use of Jobelia inflata. 


On the other hand, Mills recommended doses of from twenty 
to thirty grains of jalap and of a drachm of Peruvian bark, pro- 
cedures that Thomson normally would not have followed. But 
’ Mills did follow Thomson in his recommendation of simple foods, 
fresh air, and bathing. This, however, was common to several 
systems and does not necessarily place Mills in any one category. 


The truth of the matter is that Mills probably was one of 
those individualistic practitioners who, without much formal edu- 
cation, developed a personal approach that was determined by the 
nature of his practice and by what he could pick up from several 
schools of medicine. If he followed the system set forth in his 
calf-bound book, he, no doubt, was as competent and as successful 
as many men of his day. All of them prescribed a materia medica 
that was not to change radically until after the Civil War. Cer- 
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tainly Dr. Mills appears not to have been radical at any point. 
How conservative he was is another matter. 

He was able to secure qualified testimonials from the presi- 
dent and members of the faculty of Franklin College at New 
Athens, Ohio. Joseph Gordon, canny professor of mathematics 
and natural science, wrote a charmingly cautious note of approval 
which was little better than nothing at all. “From a hasty exami- 
nation of this work,” said Gordon, “I think it worthy of patron- 
age. With no pretense to medical knowledge it would seem to be 
absurd in me to recommend books of this class; but the work of 
Dr. Mills is an exception. Intended for common use, it is adapted 
to common understanding. I can, from actual, personal experi- 
ence, recommend the precautions for preserving health; and also 
the remedies, so far as my knowledge of them extends.” 


The eclectic nature of Mills’ practice is exemplified by a few 
prescriptions that he prints with evident approval. The first 
shows the influence of the botanic school; the second, the impact 
of the regulars; and the third, the influence of the frontier itself. 


Prescription I 
RHEUMATIC DROPS, OR NO. 6. 


Take Gum myrrh, 1 Ib. 
Best African cayenne, 1 oz. 


Pulverize and add one gallon of fourth proof brandy. A jug containing 
these articles may be put into a kettle of water and boiled fifteen or twenty 
minutes, with the cork out; or it can be prepared without boiling, by letting 
it stand several days and shaking it frequently. 

Dose. From one to two teaspoonsful in sweetened water. 


Use. To relieve pain in the stomach and bowels, check dysentery, 
diarrhoea, &c. As an external application, it is used for rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises and cuts. It heals a wound quicker than any other applica- 
tion we know, prevents mortification and the ill effects of cold. 


Prescription 2 
ANTI-BILIOUS OR CATHARTIC POWDER, 
COMMON PHYSIC. 
Take best senna, 
Cloves, 
Jalap, 
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Pulverize separately ; mix, and pass through a fine sieve. 


Dose: A teaspoonful, in sweetened water, on an empty stomach. 


Use: This is a very safe and effectual physic. It operates easily on the 
bowels and leaves them in a healthy condition; and may be safely given in 
all cases where a physic is needed. 


Prescription 3 


[EMETIC.] 

Dose. Of the tincture [of the red pucoon (the Ohio pucoon) take] a 
teaspoonful three times a day; of the powdered root from one to five 
grains; half a teaspoonful of the powder will usually vomit. Indolent 
and foul ulcers will be greatly improved by washing them with the tincture. 

It is noticeable that while Mills speaks of rather an extensive 
materia medica, he actually restricts himself in the section devoted 
to popular practice to herbal preparations. There is no doubt but 
that his book, when used without professional advice by patients 
themselves, was practically a Thomsonian manual. Undoubtedly 
that was because most settlers had to supply themselves with 
drugs, and herbs were easier to secure than chemical mixtures 
and compounds. On the other hand, there is ample evidence that 
Mills himself used a variety of approaches and thus properly 
may be termed St. Clairsville’s eclectic. His book is valuable and 
interesting, not only as an example of medicine in a frontier 
community, but also as an example of a little known Ohio imprint. 





THE TAYLOR FAMILY OF DENTISTS 
by Epwarp C. Mi ts, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. 


Of the many families of America which have made outstand- 
ing permanent contributions to science and to the professions, 
Ohio may claim one which has made a special contribution to the 
field of dentistry—the Taylor family. 


The progenitor of this family, William Taylor, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier of Monmouth County, New Jersey, was born 
December 27, 1744. His forbears, of English extraction, had 
settled in New Jersey in the seventeenth century. In the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, William Taylor and his wife 
Lucy Imlay moved west, settling first in Kentucky and finally 
near the present site of Bainbridge, Ohio, around 1800. Here 
he lived for the next thirty years; he died in 1830. 


The eldest son of William and Lucy Taylor was Joseph, born 
in New Jersey in 1770. He moved to Kentucky with his parents 
and there married Jane Irwin in 1797. Joseph and his wife 
moved to Ohio with the elder Taylors. Among the nine children 
of Joseph were four sons who became dentists: Joseph (1806-73), 
James (1809-81), Edward (1811-68), and Irwin (1813-43). One 
grandson and two great grandsons of the elder Joseph Taylor also 
chose the dental profession for their life’s work. They were 
James Irwin Taylor (1842-1916) of Cincinnati; his son Henry 
C. Taylor (1871-1946) of Toledo; and James Silcott (born 1865) 
of Washington C. H. Among these dentist members of the 
Taylor family, James was the first to enter the profession and 
perhaps became the best known. 


JAMEs TAYLOR, as a teacher and as a founder of the Ohio Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, effectively contributed to the advance of 
dentistry from a craft to a profession. Born near Bainbridge in 
1809, he received the advantages of a good education from his 
father, who served the community as judge and school commis- 
sioner. At an early age James chose medicine as his occupation 
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and became a student of Dr. John Harris, who had moved to 
Bainbridge in 1826. An act of the Ohio General Assembly in 
1824, to establish training standards for physicians, had required 
that candidates for examination must have received instruction 
under a preceptor. Dr. Harris had announced his willingness to 
serve as a preceptor in the Chillicothe Supporter and Gazette 
of November 1, 1827. Dr. Harris, a man of ability and ingenuity 


The Office of Dr. John Harris in Bainbridge, Ohio. The 
building is now preserved as a museum by the Ohio State Dental 
Society. 


who had already made a name in medical circles in the West, 
became the young Taylor’s preceptor. His guidance directed 
Taylor toward a successful career and was keenly appreciated by 
Taylor in later years. Of his preceptor, Dr. Taylor wrote in 1861: 


He has acquired ccnsiderable reputation as general surgeon end a skillful 
operator. He was much devoted to the study of anatomy and chemistry, and 
was fond of experimenting; he had a quick and active mind, was polished in 
his manners, and delighted in imparting instruction to his pupils, devoted 
much time to their interests and prided much in their advancement in 
medical knowledge. 
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By the time James Taylor became associated with Dr. Harris, 
the preceptor was already devoting much of his time to the prac- 
tice of dentistry.1 Naturally, a number of his students, including 
Taylor, were directed into this field of specialization. When Har- 
ris moved his office to, and began practice in, Chillicothe in 
1830, Taylor moved to Hiilsboro, where he practiced dentistry 
while continuing the study of medicine with a Dr. Kirby. Later 
Taylor entered Transylvania University at Lexington, Kentucky, 
where he received an M.D. degree. Thereafter he returned to 
Ohio and opened an office in Bainbridge. There, for several years, 
he practiced his profession (only dentistry after 1834), wintering 
in the South with his brother Joseph. 


Apparently his dental practice was not sufficiently remunera- 
tive, for in 1838 he invested in a dry goods business in Bainbridge. 
He soon sold the store and moved to Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
where he established a good practice and opened another dry goods 
store. When the store failed in 1841, he again pulled up roots 
and went South, The following year, however, found Taylor 


back in Ohio, this time looking for a permanent position. He 
found this in Cincinnati, where he purchased the practice of a 
Dr. Rostaing, with his residence, office, and equipment. There 
he induced his brother Edward, who was practicing medicine 
and dentistry in Louisville, Kentucky, to join him. 


Shortly thereafter he received an invitation from Chapin 
A. Harris, a brother of John Harris and a former fellow student at 
Bainbridge, to teach in the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
which Harris had founded in 1840. He declined the invitation 
as there then appeared some possibility that a dental college might 
be established also in Cincinnati. The college, the Ohio College 
of Dental Surgery, was eventually established in 1845, largely 
through. Taylor’s efforts, and Taylor became its first dean.* 


Along with his brothers Joseph and Edward, James Taylor 
was one of the leading members of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation of Dental Surgeons at its organization at Cincinnati in 

1 Edward C. Mills, ‘Dentistry and Dental oe.” in Ohio State Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Quarterly, XLIX (1940), 386-3 


2Edward C. Mills, ‘Dental Education in ,;™= 838-1858,” in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LI (1942), 294- 512, LII (1943), 356--372. 
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August 1844, and later served as its president in 1849. When the 
Association began the publication of the Dental Register of the 
West in 1847, Taylor became its editor. He edited this journal 
for nine years. At the same time he was writing many articles 
and delivering lectures on the practice of dentistry. This editing, 
writing, and lecturing were all done while he continued to act 
as dean of the Ohio College, to teach practical dentistry and 
_ pharmacy, and to carry on an extensive dental practice. In 1856 
he was elected president of the American Dental Convention, 
succeeding Chapin A. Harris. 


Taylor died on June 12, 1881, leaving a lasting imprint on 
the dental profession, particularly in the Middle West. 


JOsEPH TAYLOR, who was born near Bainbridge in 1806, fol- 
lowed his younger brother James in the practice of dentistry. 
Writing in the Dental Register, James Taylor once thus described 
his brother’s first efforts: 


In 1830 I was pursuing the study of medicine under the instruction 
of Dr. John Harris, brother of C. A. Harris, the latter practicing medicine 
in Greenfield, and the former in Bainbridge. Dr. John Harris and myself 
were devoting more or less time to the practice of dentistry and our 
success in this specialty led Dr. C. A. Harris as well as my brother, to 
turn their attention to this work. My brother, of course, had frequent 
opportunity of seeing Dr. Harris and myself operate, and without any 
consultation with anyone, determined to try his hand at dentistry. He set 
to work without our knowledge, made and secured such instruments as 
he conceived would be necessary, and started out on a trip through the 
interior of the state. He soon found his suavity of manner and genial 
address made it not difficult to secure business; but he also learned that 
he knew but little about dentistry. This short experience, however, fixed 
his purpose to take hold of dentistry as a profession. So at once he put 
himself under a course of instruction, and pursued it with much zeal and 
energy. 


He continued his itinerant practice, however, and in 1831 
went south to Vicksburg, Mississippi. He came back north again, 
but for six years he returned to Vicksburg for six months out 
of every year. In the meantime he went on with his studies and 
ultimately was given the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery by 
the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 


Following his marriage in 1837 he settled in Maysville, Ken- 
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tucky, where he established a full practice of dentistry. Here 
he remained until 1850 when he went to Cincinnati to join his 
brother James. In 1859, however, he was suffering sufficiently 
from a form of bronchial trouble that he was obliged to abandon 
the practice of dentistry entirely. He died in May 1873 of pneu- 
monia. 


Joseph Taylor, with his brothers James and Edward, was 
active in the organization of the Mississippi Valley Association of 
Dental Surgeons and was its first president. He wrote little but 
apparently well. He may be described as one of the pioneers of 
the dental profession in the West. 


Epwarp TAYLOr, the third of the Taylor brothers to take up 
dentistry, was born near Bainbridge in 1811. He had as his pre- 
ceptors his brothers James and Joseph. Beginning practice in 
1831 he spent his first winter in towns on the Mississippi River. 
On returning north he first settled in Cynthiana, Kentucky, where, 
in addition to his regular practice of dentistry, he was able to be 
of service in a cholera epidemic. In 1833 he moved to Springfield, 
Ohio, where he went on with his medical studies, besides practicing 
dentistry. 

While he was living in Springfield, his wife died, and his 
own health being poor he began to travel. He practiced for a 
short time in Maysville, Kentucky, and finally settled in Natchez, 
Mississippi, where he remained for several years. His health 
evidently improved in the mild climate. 


On leaving Natchez ‘he went to Louisville, Kentucky, with 
the intention of staying there permanently, but when his brother 
James asked him to come to Cincinnati, he again moved. This 
partnership was, however, short-lived, and in 1847, after an at- 
tack of cholera, he dropped dentistry for the manufacturing busi- 
ness and never returned to it. Later he moved to Cleveland and 
eventually purchased a farm near there and engaged in the culture 
of fruit. He died in 1868. 


Edward Taylor was both a Doctor of Dental Surgery and 
« Doctor of Medicine. His degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery 
he held from the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. Like his 
brothers James and Joseph he was also one of the organizers of 
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the Mississippi Valley Association of Dental Surgery and was its 
president in 1846. 

IRWIN TAYLOR, the youngest of the four dentists, had the 
shortest career in dentistry. Born near Bainbridge in 1813, he 
may have studied some dentistry and medicine at the Harris 
school, but in 1838 he took charge of the dry goods business which 
his brother James had begun in Bainbridge. When this business 
was sold out and James Taylor moved to Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
Irwin managed the store that was established there. When this 
business was sold, he went to Maysville, Kentucky, and took up 
the study of dentistry with his brother Joseph. Not long after 
this he joined his brother Edward in Natchez, Mississippi. He 
died there in 1843. 





EARLY INTERNSHIPS IN ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL— 
A REMINISCENCE 


by H. M. Patter, M.D. 


In September 1889 I enrolled in Starling Medical College 
with Dr. Thomas C. Hoover as my preceptor. I had already 
completed three years of preliminary education at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Dr. Hoover was professor of surgery at the college 
and the visiting surgeon to St. Francis Hospital. At the con- 
clusion of my freshman year, the first house physician or intern 
was appointed for St. Francis, and the college announced that 
succeeding house physicians would be chosen from among the 
students who had finished their courses in the upper third of their 
Classes. 


Living quarters for the house physician were provided in 
the hospital, but entrance thereto was through the medical college 
up three flights of winding stairs and past the dissection room to 
the back of the building. Dr. Hoover’s student—myself—and 
Dr. Loving’s student—Edgar M. Hatton—also were required to 
share the two rooms provided for the house physician. ‘The quar- 
ters were comfortable, quiet, and gave every opportunity: for study. 
Here for a period of three years, I resided, and then I received 
the appointment as house physician and served in that capacity 
during the year of 1892-93. 


The announcement in the annual report of the hospital each 
year stated that the ordinary time for daily visits of the physicians 
and surgeons was between g and 11 o’clock each morning. In 
case of emergency they would be called immediately, day or night. 
The house physician, the announcement read further, was in con- 
stant attendance during the day and night. This latter statement 
was only too true! Either the house physician or the two students 
who occupied his quarters were subject to call at all times. . If they 
did not report they were severely reprimanded. 


At that time the hospital was known as a “closed” institution, 
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i.e., no one but staff members were permitted to practice therein. 
The staff was composed of the following visiting physicians: Dr. 
Starling Loving, Dr. A. M. Bleile, and Dr. Otto Frankenberg. 
The visiting surgeon was Dr. Thomas C. Hoover; the visiting 
gynecologist, Dr. D. Tod Gilliam; the visiting ophthalmologist, 
Dr. Charles Franklin Clark. Occasionally, Dr. Arthur H. Bowen, 
dermatologist, was called in a particular case. No other physicians 
practiced in the hospital. 


Fully 98 per cent of the patients were charity cases. There 
were perhaps six or eight beds where private patients could be 
treated by members of the visiting staff only. The house phy- 
sician was required to have a complete case history of each patient 
admitted available for review by the visiting staff member. These 
histories were criticized when necessary, the patient was examined 
carefully by the visitant, and the remedies for cure or relief pre- 
scribed. 


In the medical division the large percentage of cases were 
visited by Dr. Starling Loving, dean of the medical’ school, who 
was extremely punctual. ° He demanded that the history of the 
patient should be complete. At that time we had few instruments 
of precision save the stethoscope and thermometer and only lim- 
ited laboratory facilities for microscopic work. In great measure 
the diagnosis depended upon a complete history and the use of 
the ‘‘five senses.” With this meager equipment, Dr. Loving’s 
wizardry in diagnosis as well as in his prescription of the proper 
remedies. was, to say the least, well known. His powers of obser- 
vation of the individual patient, including the facial expression 
and posture in bed, I believe were described in a brochure which 
I hope has been preserved. 


Dr. Thomas C. Hoover, professor of surgery and the surgeon 
for the Pennsylvania lines, was prompt in his services to the hos- 
pital. The hospital received many cases of serious accidents— 
crushed arms, legs, fractures, and dislocations. Dr. Hoover was 
particularly expert in the performance of amputations and the 
treatment of fractures. Were he living in this age, I believe he 
could easily qualify as an exceptional orthopedic surgeon. He 
attempted no abdominal operations during my service with him. 
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These were the days of antiseptic surgery. He operated with 
bare hands under antiseptic spray and fully expected “laudable 
pus’’—a union by “first intention” after the operation was rare and 
the cause for comment! 


Among the many duties of the house physician was the 
preparation of antiseptic solutions for surgery, the bleaching of 
sponges to be used in surgery, and the preparation of plaster 
bandages. Not until approximately 1900 was aseptic surgery 
practiced. 


The reputation of Dr. Charles Franklin Clark as an ophthal- 
mologist is well known. It needs no comment from me. 


The department of gynecology was presided over by Dr. D. 
Tod Gilliam. Medical history is replete with reports of his con- 
tributions, including his standard textbook and particularly his 
description of the Gilliam operation for ventrosuspension which 
is still used by surgeons the world over. I might observe that 
in 1911, while in Vienna, when I registered as from Columbus, 
Ohio, I was immediately asked, “Do you know Dr. Gilliam?” 
While we had many good men in the field of medicine and surgery 
at that time, it was Dr. Gilliam’s name that put Columbus on the 
medical map. 


In reviewing the annual reports of St. Francis Hospital, I 
should state that the monthly reports of that institution show at- 
tendance of approximately 100 patients daily. They were suffer- 
ing in general from the diseases and illnesses which affected the 
community at that time. Particular mention should be made of 
typhoid fever, the malaries, pneumonia, heart diseases, and influ- 
enza; the cerisus varied somewhat in epidemic times. As already 
indicated, the surgical report was to a considerable extent the 
result of accidental injuries; fractures, amputations, hernias, etc. 


The hospital was operated with a closed staff for a period of 
ten years or more. The first addition or change in the medical 
staff occurred in 1905 when the name of I. B. Harris, M. D., 
appeared in the annual report for that year as an assistant visiting 
physician. The report for 1908 announced a change and enlarge- 
ment of the staff as follows: 
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Chief of Staff, Thos. C. Hoover, M.D.; Physicians, Starling Loving, 
M.D., J. H. J. Upham, M.D., Frank Winders, M.D.; Surgeons, Thos. 
C. Hoover, M.D., C. S. Hamilton, M.D., W. J. Means, M.D.; Assistant 
Surgeon, I. B. Harris, M.D.; Ophthalmologist, C. F. Clark, M.D.; 
Otologist, W. K. Rogers, M.D.; Genito-Urinary Surgeon, Starling S. 
Wilcox, M.D.; Orthopedist, A. M. Steinfeld, M.D.; Neurologist, W. 
D. Deuschle, M.D.; Dermatologist, Chas. J. Shepard, M.D.; Radiog- 
rapher, C. F. Bowen, M.D.; Pathologist, Ernest Scott, M.D.; Resident 
Physicians, Floyd Kramer, M.D. and E. M. Freese, M.D. 


i suppose the elaboration to have been the result of the merger of 
the medical colleges then existent in Columbus, stimulated by the 
Flexner report on medical colleges and their deficiencies. The 
history of the institution in the period from 1900 should be the 
subject of further treatment by a historian. 


In retrospect, what value do I place on my early medical 
education and service in St. Francis Hospital? I am sure that the 
ten men who served as house physicians during that ten-year 
period would answer the question in unison thus: “All of us 


were stimulated to be punctual, careful, observant, and impressed 
daily with the thought that our medical education had just begun 
and that only by means of keeping abreast of the literature and 
with postgraduate work, could we hope to succeed.” All of us 
were stimulated by association with these medical leaders of the 
time who composed the visiting staff, particularly Dr. Loving who 
was always ready to give much of his time and effort to the 
medical college and to the hospital. There he was a familiar 
figure over a period of years, administering to the poor as will- 
ingly as to his fashionable patients. At all times he gave his 
best and never refused to respond to the call of the sick. One 
historian has stated that “at the bedside he was as one trans- 
formed, illumined with an intensity of purpose and softened by 
the deepest sympathy.” His life was one of devotion to his pro- 
fession. His interns hold in grateful remembrance his demand 
that we respond to duty and his insistence that we keep abreast 
of medical advances. To say the least, the staff labored to make 
us good family doctors, leaving the finishing processes to future 
medical clinics and postgraduate courses. 
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HOUSE PHYSICIANS, ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL 


Edwin F. Clark (Deceased) 
G. E. Gardner 

H. M. Platter 

John E. Wood (Deceased) 
C. H. Clark (Deceased ) 

E W. Schueller (Deceased) 
G. W. Heffner 

Howard Black 
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AGRICULTURE 
ALEY, Howard C., First Hundred Years; the Centennial History 


of the Mahoning County Agricultural Society. Youngstown, 
Ohio, the Author, 1946. 113p. 


BEACH, F. H., “The First 100 Years for the Ohio Horticultural 
Society,” in Ohio Farmer, CXCIX, No. 6 (March 15, 1947), 
22-23. 


BROMFIELD, Louis, The Farm. New York, Harper Brothers, 


c1946. 382p. Illustrations and foreword by author in this 
edition are new. 


ELLENWOOD, C. W., and FOWLER, T. E., Record of a 5o- 
Year-old Apple Orchard. Wooster, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1946. 30p. 

JONES, Robert Leslie, “The Dairy Industry in Ohio Prior to the 
Civil War,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, LVI (1947), 46-69. 

JONES, Robert Leslie, History of Agriculture in Ontario, 1613- 
1880 (University of Toronto, Studies, History and Economic 
Series, Vol. X1). Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1946. 

References to Ohio. 

“Ohio—Agricultural Leader—Factor in Nation’s Supply,” in Ohio 
Development News, II], No. 11 (November 1946), 3-12. 
“Swiss Cheese—Made in Ohio,” in Ohio Society of Chicago, 

Buckeye Bulletin, No. 117 (April 1947), [1]. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY 
PENDLETON, Othniel A., Jr., “Slavery and the Evangelical 
Churches,” in Presbyterian Historical Society, Journal, XXV 
(1947), 88-112. 
SIEBERT, Wilbur, “Beginnings of the Underground Railroad 
in Ohio,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, LVI (1947), 70-93. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


BREW, J. O., and others, “Symposium on River Valley Archae- 
ology,” in American Antiquity, XII (1947), 209-225. 


BURFORD, C. C., “[ Review of] The Ancient Ohioans and Their 
Neighbors, by Raymond C. Vietzen,” in Illinois State Archae- 
ological Society, Journal, 1V, No. 3 (January 1947), 4. 


BURFORD, C. C., “[Review of] The Immortal Eries, by Ray- 
mond C. Vietzen,” in Illinois State Archaeological Society, 
Journal, IV, No. 3 (January 1947), 3. 


DELAGUNA, Frederica, The Prehistory of Northern North 
America as Seen from the Yukon (Memoirs of the Society 
for American Archaeology, III. Supplement to American 
Antiquity, XII, No. 3, Part 2). Menasha, Wis., Society for 
American Archaeology, 1947. 36op. 


FENENGA, Franklin, “A Comment on ‘The Pedestal Vessels of 
the Madisonville Site,” in American Antiquity, XII (1946- 
47), 53- 


FORD, James A., and QUIMBY, George I., Jr., The Tchefuncte 
Culture, and Early Occupation of the Lower Mississippi Val- 
ley (Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, II. 
Supplement to American Antiquity, X, No. 3, Part 2). 
Menasha, Wis., Society for American Archaeology, 1945. 
I13p. 

GRIFFIN, James B, ed., “The Spruce Run Earthworks: A 
Forgotten Adena Site in Delaware County, Ohio,” in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 
188-200. 
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HESSELBERTH, Charles, ‘“‘The Fall of a Culture,” in Illinois 
State Archaeological Society, Journal, V, No. 1 (July 1947), 
10-13. 

IlOEBEL, E. Adamson, The Archaeology of Bone Cave, Miller 
County, Missouri (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, XL, Part 2). New York, 1946. 
23p. 

JOHNSON, Frederick, ed., Man in Northeastern North America 
(Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archae- 
ology, III). Andover, Mass., the Foundation, 1946. xi, 
347P- 

JOHNSTON, La Dow, “Tabulation of Ohio Birdstones,” in 
Illinois State Archaeological Society, Journal, IV, No. 2 
(October 1946), I1-12. 

MARTIN, Paul S,, “Indian Mounds: Some Facts About Them, 
and Some Fallacies Debunked,” in Chicago Natural History 
Museum, Bulletin, XVIII, No. 5 (May 1947), 1-2. 
Reprinted in Illinois State Archaeological Society, Journal, 
V, No. 1 (July 1947), 6-7. 

MORGAN, Richard G., “A Decorated Tobacco Pipe from the 
Madisonville Village Site,” in Museum Echoes, XX (1947), 
[40]. 

MORGAN, Richard G., “Preserving Our Unwritten Records,” in 
Museum Echoes, XIX (1946), 75-77. 

MORGAN, Richard G., “[ Review of] The Adena People. Wil- 
liam S. Webb and Charles E. Snow,” in American Antiquity, 
XII (1946-47), 54-58. 

OEHLER, Charles M., Some Notes on a Prehistoric Indian Vil- 
lage & Cemetery. Cincinnati, Cincinnati Museum of Natural 
History, [1947]. Mimeographed. 5p. 

SCHWER, Wilbert G., “Archaeological Notes on Sandusky, 
Ohio,” in Ohio Indian Relic Collectors Society, Bulletin, No. 
17 (December 1946), [10-11]. 

VIETZEN, Raymond C., “Birdstones and Their Probable Use,” 
in Illinois State Archaeological Society, Journal, IV, No. 2 
(October 1946), 15-16. 
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[| VIETZEN, Raymond C.], [Disc Pipe, Slate Gorget, Bird Pipe], 
in Ohio Indian Relic Collectors Society, Bulletin, No. 18 
(June 1947), 7-10. 

VIETZEN, Raymond C., “Along the Sandusky,” in Ohio Indian 
Relic Collectors Society, Bulletin, No. 17 (December 1946), 
[6, 8]. 

Archaeological site near Tiffin. 

VIETZEN, Raymond C., and others, “A Brief Review of the 
Career of Warren King Moorehead,” in Illinois State Ar- 
chaeological Society, Journal, V, No. 1 (July 1947), 20. 
Reprinted from Ohio Indian Relic Collectors Society, Bulle- 
tin, No. 16 (June 1946). 

VIETZEN, Raymond C., and others, “Gerard Fowke,” in Ohio 
Indian Relic Collectors Society, Bulletin, No. 16 (June 1946), 
[4-5]. 

VIETZEN, Raymond C., “Morrison Site,” in Ohio Indian Relic 


Collectors Society, Bulletin, No. 17 (December 1946), 
[8, ro]. 


Near Brownsville, Ohio. 


WEBB, William S., Jndian Knoll, Site Oh 2, Ohio County, Ken- 
tucky (University of Kentucky, Reports in Anthropology and 
Archaeology, IV, No. 3, Part 1). Lexington, University of 
Kentucky, 1946. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
‘Blue Staffordshire Chase Dishes,” in American Antiques Journal, 
I, No. g (September 1946), 23. 
Dishes used at Kenyon College. 
CHUBB, C. St. J., “Early Architecture of Ohio,” in Ohio State 


University, Engineering Experiment Station News, XXIX 
[XIX], No. 3 (June 1947), 4-8. 


“Decorative Pottery of Cincinnati,” in Hobbies, LI, No. 12 (Feb- 
ruary 1947), 100-101; LII, No. 1 (March 1947), 110b, 110]; 
LII, No. 5 (July 1947), 92-93, 142. 

Reprinted from Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, May 1881. 
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DICKORE, Marie, “The Waldsmith Paper Mill—A Watermark 
Furnishes a Clue to the History of the First Paper Mill in 
the Little Miami Valley,” in Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, V, No. 1 (March 1947), 7-24. 

FRANCIS, Henry S., “The Memorial Exhibit of the Works of 
Max Kalish and Alexander Warshawsky,” in Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, Bulletin, XXIII (1946), 135-138. 

“A Greek Revival Church in Granville, Ohio,” in Antiques, LI 
(1947), 326. 

KNITTLE, Rhea Mansfield, “Ohio Chairmakers,” in Antiques, 
L (1946), 192-193. 

McDERMOTT, John Francis, “Indian Portraits, The First Pub- 
lished Collection,” in Antiques, LI (1947), 320-322. 
Mentions Samuel Drake, James Hall, and the Shawnee 
Prophet. 

PHILLIPS, Hazel Spencer, “Iron Lace of Lebanon,” in Antiques, 
LI (1947), 327. 


WINTERMUTE, H. Ogden, “Early Architecture of Chillicothe,” 
in American Antiques Journal, II, No. 5 (May 1947), 6-8. 
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BANNON, Henry, “Henry Bannon . . . The Story of a Pioneer 
Railroad Attorney and Outstanding American,” in Norfolk 
and Western Magazine, XXV (1947), 294-297. 

BOLTON, Sarah K., Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 
New York, Crowell, 1947. 

Includes Wright brothers. 

BOYD, William M., “Charles Osborn: Pioneer American Abo- 
litionist,” in Phylon, VIII (1947), 133-137. 

BRONDFIELD, Jerry, “Little Man, Big Splash,” in Colliers, 
CXIX, No. 13 (March 29, 1947), 16, 17, 98, 101. 

Mike Peppe, Ohio State University swimming coach. 

“Caleb Blood Smith—Interior Department,” in Lincoln Lore, No. 
939 (April 7, 1947), [1]. 

Born and educated in Ohio. 

CASSIDY, Frank P., “Horace Mann,” in Catholic Educational 
Review, XLIV (1946), 453-460. 

De V., “To Ohio’s State Mother of 1947—a Garden of Orchids,” 
in Baltimore & Ohio Magazine, XXXIII, No. 6 (June 1947), 
6-7. 
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tory Magazine, XXX (1946), 227-254. 
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McGuffey,” in National Education Association, Journal, 
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Juvenile. 
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GUTHRIDGE, Sue, Tom Edison: Bey Inventor. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1947. 200p. 


Juvenile. 

“General Charles R. Howland’s Will,” in Howland Quarterly, 
XII, No. 1 (July 1947), [1]. 

HOLBROOK, Stewart H., “Annie Oakley—She Was the World’s 
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Archaeological Society, Journal, V, No. 1 (July 1947), 20-21. 

HULL, Forrest, “The Death of Colonel Croghan (A Forgotten 
Episode of the Civil War),” in West Virginia Review, 
XXIV, No. 1 (October 1946), 20-22. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe. |New York], Holiday House, c1947. 
296p. 
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MAYNARD, Arthur S., “Mrs. William Lamon Harkness,” in 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, LXXVIII 
(1947), 70. 

MERRITT, Arthur H., ed., “Two Unpublished Letters of James 
A. Garfield,” in New York Historical Society, Quarterly, 
XXXI (1947), 129-138. 

MINOR, Richard Clyde, “James Preston Poindexter, Elder 
Statesman of Columbus,” in Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 267-286. 


“Mrs. Georgina Case Sawyer,” in Connecticut Historical Society, 
Annual Report, May, 1947, 29. 


MONTIS, Colin, “Our Third Ohio-Born President—James 


Abram Garfield,” in Ohio Magazine, Il, No. 5 (August- 
September 1946), 26. 


MONTIS, Mrs. Colin, “The Wife of the Third Ohio-Born Presi- 
dent—Lucretia Rudolph Garfield,” in Ohio Magazine, I1, No. 
5 (August-September 1946), 27. 

“New Pioneer of the Land,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, X1, 
No. 3 (March 1947), 16-17. 
C. D. Blubaugh. 


RIDEOUT, Grant Ann, “Grandee of the Erie Islands,” in /nland 
Seas, II (1946), 165-176. 
Joseph de Rivera St. Jurjo. 


RIGNEY, Eugene, “Henry Wade, Chillicothe Inventor,” in Amer- 
ican Antiques Journal, II, No. 5 (May 1947), It. 
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ROSS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, “Dr. Edwin Ham- 
ilton Davis” in Ohio Indian Relic Collectors Society, Bulletin, 


No. 18 (June 1947), [2-3]. 

SACKETT, Kay, “Charles Willard Seiberling,” in Ohio Maga- 
sine, II, No. 5 (August-September 1946), 28. 

SATTLER, George, “Bromfield at Fifty,” in Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XI, No. 2 (February 1947), 3. 

SMITH, Ophia D., “Joseph Tosso, the Arkansaw Traveler,” in 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI 
(1947), 16-45. 

SPANGLER, L. S., “A Grandfather’s Clock with Historical 
Background,” in Hobbies, LII, No. 5 (July 1947), 37. 
History concerns Jacob D. Cox. 

STEVENSON, Augusta, U. S. Grant: Young Horseman. In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, c1947. 187p. 

Juvenile. 


THORNTON, Willis, “Washingtonii Vita,” in Jmprimatur, I 
(1947), 33-39. 
Author’s life in Ohio described. 


TIMBERLAKE, Philip W., “Bishop Chase’s Vision,” in Ameri- 
can Antiques Journal, I, No. 9 (September 1946), 9-10. 
TUDURY, Moran, “The Sorcerer of Fostoria [Ohio],” in Satur- 
day Evening Post, CCXIX, No. 44 (May 3, 1947), 32-33, 

110, 112, 117. 

TURNER, Lucy Mae, and TURNER, Fannie V., “The Story of 
Nat Turner’s Descendants,” in Negro History Bulletin, X 
(1946-47), 155, 164-165. 

Marietta and Zanesville in 1873. 

TYLER, Polly, “Hosea Rogers, Builder of Boats,” in Jnland Seas, 
III (1947), Part I, 33-41; Part II, 66-70. 

To be continued. 

WESSON, H. E. [Wessen, Ernest J.], “Charles Foster, En- 
graver,” in American Antiques Journal, II, No. 5 (May 
1947), 12-13. 
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WILSON, Ben Hur, “Abram Tuston Hay,” in Palimpsest, 
XXVIII (1947), 193-206. 

Hay lived in Ohio, 1835-51. 

WILSON, Ben Hur, “Amelia Smith Hay,” in Palimpsest, 
XXVIII (1947), 218-222. 

WRIGHT, Alfred J., “Joel Wright, City Planner,” in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 287- 
294. 

WRIGHT, Muriel H., “Pioneer Historian and Archaeologist of 
the State of Oklahoma,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXIV 
(1946-47), 396-413. 

Joseph Bradfield Thoburn. 


EDUCATION 


ARDERY, Mrs. William Breckinridge, “William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey Taught School in Paris .. .,” in In Kentucky, X, No. 
3 (Autumn 1946), 24, 47. 

BINKLEY, Mrs. Wilfred E., “The Evolution of Ohio Northern 
University,” in Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XIX (1947), 
51-63. 

ELLSWORTH, F. O., “Conservation Training Opportunity 
Flourishes in Ohio,” in Ohio Schools, XXV (1947), 210-211, 
236. 

FEY, Harold E., “Preview of a Divided America,” in Christian 
Century, LXIV (1947), 682-684. 

North College Hill, Ohio. 


FEY, Harold E., “They Stand for Free Schools,” in Christian 
Century, LXIV (1947), 824-825. 
North College Hill, Ohio. 


HOLY, Thomas Celestine, and FLESHER, W. R., A Study of 
Public Education in Hamilton, Ohio (Ohio State University, 
Studies, Bureau of Educational Research, Monographs, No. 
30). Columbus, Ohio State University, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Hamilton Board of Education, [1946], 


Xiv, 239p. 
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HUTCHINSON, Paul, ed., “Teachers Debate Aid to Parochial 
Schools,” editorial in Christian Century, LXIV (1947), 892- 
893. 

North College Hill, Ohio. 


KING, Mrs. Gertrude F., “The Woman’s Forum—Cleveland,” in 
Baltimore & Ohio Magazine, XXXIII, No, 6 (June 1947), 
26. 

LOUTHIAN, L. L., An Appreciation of Teaching in Ohio. [Co- 
lumbus], Ohio Department of Education, 1946. 22p. 


“Matriculation at Kenyon,” in American Antiques Journal, I, No. 
g (September 1946), 15. 


“More About Kenyon College,” in American Antiques Journal, 
I, No. 12 (December 1946), 30. 


“Ohio’s Citizens of Tomorrow—Education Holds Key to Future,” 
in Ohio Development News, III, No. 12 (December 1946), 
1-8. 

SALOMON, Richard [G.], Philander Chase, Norman Nash, and 
Charles Bulfinch, A Study in the Origins of Old Kenyon, 
reprinted from Historical Magazine of the Episcopal Church, 
XV [1946], 209-231. 23p. 

SALOMON, Richard G., ““The Old Halls of Kenyon College,” in 
American Antiques Journal, I, No. 9 (September 1946), 7-8. 

SEITZ, W. Clinton, “The Libraries of Kenyon College,” in 
American Antiques Journal, 1, No. 9 (September 1946), 11, 
14. 

SIBLEY, H. E., ed., The Edwy Rolfe Brown School of Petro- 
leum at Marietta College,” in Pure Oil News, XXIX, No. 2 
(July 1946), 4-7. 

“Some Extracts from Family Letters, 1829,” in American An- 
tiques Journal, I, No. 9 (September 1946), 16. 

Regarding Kenyon College. 


“Student Life at Kenyon,” in American Antiques Journal, I, No. 
g (September 1946), 14-15, 18, 20, 24. 
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GENEALOGY 


HUNTLEY, Alice P., “John Huntley and Some of His Descend- 
ants,” in New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
C (1946), 261-271; CI (1947), 56-63, 141-152, 199-212. 

“Marginal Jottings from the Almanacs of the Scudder Family, 
transcribed by Virginia S. Burnett. Edited and annotated by 
Elmer T. Hutchinson, in New Jersey Historical Society, 
Proceedings, LXV (1947), 47-50, 104-107, 152-159. 


”? 


Several references to Ohio. 


MORIARTY, G. Andrews, “The Moriarty Family of Salem, 
Mass.,” in New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister, CI (1947), 219-229. 


GENERAL 


HALL, Virginius C., “Ohio in Knee Pants,” in Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 1-15. 


HATCHER, Harlan, The Buckeye Country. A Pageant of Ohio. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, new revised edition, ¢1947. 


325P. 


HAVIGHURST, Walter, Land of Promise; the Story of the 
Northwest Territory. New York, Macmillan, 1946. 384p. 


WRITERS’ PROGRAM OF THE WORK PROJECTS AD- 
MINISTRATION IN THE STATE OF OHIO, comp., 
The Ohio Guide (American Guide Series). New York, 
Oxford University Press, 3d printing, with corrections, 1946. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 
BROMFIELD, Louis, Kenny. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1947. 2109p. , 
Three short stories of the Ohio Valley. The title story ap- 
peared in Cosmopolitan. 
EAGLESON, Hodge Macllvain, Laughing Into Glory. New 
York, George W. Stewart, c1947. 192p. 
Guernsey County. 
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FINLAY, Lucile, The Coat I Wore. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1947. 
Historical novel of the Revolution with background in the 
Natchez country. A highlight is a trip down the Holston, 
Tennessee, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. 

FREITAG, George H., The Lost Land. New York, Coward- 
McCann, c1947. 314p. 
Stark County scene. 

HALE, Garth, This Pounding Wheel. New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1947. 314p. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad background. 

HOWARD, Elizabeth, Summer Under Sail. New York, William 
Morrow & Co., 1947. 213p. 
Cleveland and Great Lakes, 1852. Juvenile. 

JUDSON, Clara Ingram [Mrs. James McIntosh Judson], M1- 
chael’s Victory; They Came from Ireland. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1946. 1Ig2p. 


An Irish family settled in Defiance, Ohio, in the 1850’s and 
Michael found a job on the T. & I. R. R. Juvenile. 


LENDER, Charles Franklin, Pirates on the Ohio; a Tale of the 
Brig St. Clair and the Indomitable Commodore Whipple. 
New York, Howell, Soskin, Publishers, c1947. 196p. 
Juvenile. 

LESUEUR, Meridel, Little Brother of the Wilderness: The Story 
of Johnny Appleseed. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
68p. 

Juvenile. 

LOMAX, Bliss, pseud., [Henry Sinclair Drago], Trai Dust. 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 1947. 218p. 

Girl from Ohio finds adventure and romance in Arizona. 


MANNERS, William, pseud., [Rosenburgh], Father and the 
Angels. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1947. 224p. 
Zanesville locale. 

SMART, Charles Allen, Sassafras Hill: A Novel. New York, 


Random House, c1947. 246p. 
Ohio farm. 
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INDIANS AND INDIAN WARS 
CHANDLER, Anna, “Logan and the Logan Elm,” in Ohio Mag- 
azine, II, No. 6 (October 1946), 12-13. 


COTTERILL, R. S., “The Thompson Expedition of 1773,” in 
Filson Club History Quarterly, XX (1946), 179-206. 
Account of a trip down the Ohio and into Kentucky. The 
overland horse train was attacked at Little Mingo town. 

HOWARD, Dresden W. H., “Recollections of Old Winameg,” ir 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XX (1947), 12-22. 

An Indian town. 


JACOBS, James Ripley, The Beginning of the U. S. Army 1783- 
1812. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947. xi, 
419p. 

Most of this is on Ohio. 

“Ka-Los-I-Tah,” in Logan County Historical Society, Bulletin, 

I, No. 2 [1947], [3]. 


LONG, R. E., “The Story of Mary Draper Ingles,” in Norfolk 
and Western Magazine, XXV (1947), 6-7, 53- 
Escape from Shawnee Indians along southern shore of Ohio 
River in 1775. 


MORGAN, Richard G., “An Engraved Tomahawk Pipe,” in 
Museum Echoes, XX (1947) 15-16. 

MULLETT, Charles F., “Military Intelligence on Forts and In- 
dians in the Ohio Valley, 1756-1757,” in William and Mary 
College Historical Quarterly, 3d Ser., III, 398-410. 

NORONA, Delf, “The Faris Painting of the 1782 Siege of Fort 
Henry,” in West Virginia Magazine, VIII (1946-47), 316- 
318. 

Depicts the Betty Zane episode. 

NORONA, Delf, “A Forgotten Account of the Sieges of Fort 
Henry,” in West Virginia Magazine, VIII (1946-47), 305- 
315. 

SHEPARD, Lee, “Fort Finney,” in Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, 1V, No. 4 (December 1946), 19-22. 
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TAFT, Robert, “The Pictorial Record of the Old West. IV. 
Custer’s Last Stand—John Mulvany, Cassilly Adams and 
Otto Becker,” in Kansas Historical Quarterly, XIV (1946), 
361-390. 

VIETZEN, Raymond C., “An Interesting Pipe Tomahawk,” in 
Ohio Indian Relic Collectors Society, Bulletin, No. 18 (June 
1947), 6. 

W., N. B., ed., “The Opinions of George Croghan on the Amer- 
ican Indian,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, LXXI (1947), 152-159. 

WILLIAMS, S. R., “The Miami Tomahawk Pipe,” in Museum 
Echoes, XX (1947), 54-55. 


INDUSTRY 

AUGHINBAUGH, B. A., “Pictorial Ohio (No. 164). Strip 
Mining,” in Ohio Schools, XXV (1947), 52. 

DESTLER, Chester McArthur, and GRODINSKY, Julius, “A 
Variance of Views on the Standard Oil and the Erie Ring,” 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIII (1947), 
617-628. 

“Hanna Is as Hanna Does,” in Fortune, XXV, No. 5 (May 


1947), QI-95, 212-214, 216, 219-223. 
M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland. 

“Mr. Young and His C. & O.,” in Fortune, XXXV, No. 5 (May 
1947), 96-103, 230, 233-237. 

MOORE, H. R., and DILLER, O. D., Timber Marketing in 
Eastern Ohio (Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Bul- 
letin, 666). Wooster, 1946. 28p. 

OHIO COAL ASSOCIATION, Ohio Coal. Cleveland, the As- 
sociation, [1946]. 16p. 

“Ohio Industrial Biography. 18. The Limoges China Company,” 


in Ohio State University, Engineering Experiment Station 
News, XVIII, No. 4 (October 1946), 8-10. 


PARSONS, LeRoy, “The Ohio Association of Real Estate 
Boards,” in Ohio Magazine, III, No. 3 (July 1947), 35-36. 
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“Sherman-Williams Anniversary—Marks 80th Year for Ohio- 
Born Company,” in Ohio Magazine, III, No. 1 (November- 
December 1947), 16-17. 

VENIT, Abraham H., “The National Bank in 1836. A Partisan 
Appraisal,’ in American Historical Review, LI (1946), 685- 
688. 


Mentions Elisha Whittlesey and Thomas Ewing. 
WHITE, George W., “Ohio’s Place in Mineral Industry in 1945,” 


in Ohio State University, Engineering Experiment Station 
News, XIX, No. 2 (April 1947), 3-10. 


LABOR 


ARICH, Ola M., “A True Story of Indenture-Bound Boys and 
Girls,” in Ohio Magazine, III, No. 1 (November-December 
1947), 18-19. ; 


CLAHERTY, Coleman, “In the Buckeye State,” in American 


Federationist, LV, No. 7 (July 1947), 24-25. 


LITERATURE 


DONALD, David, ed., “The Autobiography of James Hall, West- 
ern Literary Pioneer,” in Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 295-304. 

FORD, Harvey S., “Thomas Buchanan Read and the Civil War— 


The Story of ‘Sheridan’s Ride,’ ” in Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 215-227. 

GIBSON, William M., and ARMS, George, “Bibliography of 
William Dean Howells,” in New York Public Library, Bul- 
letin, L. (1946), 675-698, 857-868, 909-928; LI (1947), 49- 
56, 91-105, 213-248, 341-345, 384-388, 431-457, 486-512. 

GIBSON, William M., “Materials and Form in Howells’s First 
Novels,” in American Literature, XIX (1947), 158-166. 

LOMAX, John Avery, Adventures of a Ballad Hunter. New 


York, The Macmillan Company, c1947. 313p. 
_ Travel throughout the United States. 
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MARSTON, F. C., “An Early Howells Letter,” in American 
Literature, XVIII (1946), 163-165. 

Dated from Cincinnati, April 10, 1857. Earliest Howells 
letter extant. 

“Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame Election to Be Reviewed after 
Wartime Lapse,” in Ohio Newspaper, XXVIII, No. 9 (June 
1947), I. 

SUTTON, Walter, “Cincinnati as a Frontier Publishing and Book 
Trade Center,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, LVI (1947), 117-143. 

THURBER, James, “Thurber Pays Tribute to Bob Ryder ; Urges 
Collection of Humorist’s Work,” in Ohio Newspaper, 
XXVIII, No. 3 (December 1946), 1-2. 


LOCAL HISTORY 

“Address of Dr. R. W. Thrift, Delivered Before the Putnam 
County Pioneer Association, September 3rd, 1885,” in Pioneer 
News, IV, No. 3 (March 1947), [1]-3;:No. 4 (June 
1947), 2. 

ALLEN, Robert I., Our Fair City. New York, Vanguard Press, 
1947. 

Has an article on Cleveland by Richard T. Maher. 

“The American City, 1850-1880,” in Chicago History, I (1946- 
47), 156-160, 

Illustration, Smith Brothers and Company, printers of Cin- 
cinnati, in 1853. 

BATEMAN, Carroll, “Busiest ‘Little’ Town in U. S. A.,” in 
Baltimore & Ohio Mugazine, XXXIII, No. 2 (February 
1947), 16-17, 61-62. 

Hamilton, Ohio. 


“Bishop Chase’s Writing Desk,” in American Antiques Journal, 
I, No. 9 (September 1946), 16. 

BUNKER, John, “Fire Department High-Lights,” in Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IV, No. 3 (Sep- 
tember 1946), 5-16. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BURKHARDT, Franklin A., The Experiences of a Lima Ticket 
Agent in the Gay Nineties. Edited with Notes by Ferne M. 
Longsworth. Lima, Ohio, Allen County Historical and Ar- 
chaeological Society, 1946. 

“Chillicothe’s Sesquicentennial,” in Norfolk and Western Maga- 
sine, XXIV (1946), 536-537. 

CHUBB, Edwin Watts, “Athens, Ohio,” in Pure Oi News, 
XXIX, No. 11 (April 1947), 14-17. 

“Cleveland’s Planners,” in Time, XLVIII, No. 4 (July 22, 1946), 
22-24. 

“Columbus,” in Ohio Society of Chicago, Buckeye Bulletin, No. 
115 (February 1947), [1]. 

Regarding the statue of Columbus now in the Capitol grounds. 

“Court Houses in Putnam Co.,” in Pioneer News, IV, No. 4 
(June 1947), [1]. 

CROMBIE, Nellie, “Newark, an Ohio City Containing Pure Oil 
Representation in the Production, Refining and Marketing of 


Petroleum,” in Pure Oil News, XXIX, No. 10 (March 1947), 
4-7. 

ELLIOTT, A. W., ed., “Marietta—First Ohio City,” in Ohio 
Magazine, III, No. 3 (July 1947), 18-21, 23-25, 27, 29. 


FRANKLINTON SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMITTEE, 
Franklinton Sesquicentennial, 1797-1947. [Columbus, the 
Committee, 1947]. 16p. 

- “The Golden Lamb, Lebanon, Ohio,” in Ohio Hotel and Restau- 
rant Monthly, I, No. 1 (November 1946), [12]. 

First of a series on historic hotels. 

GRIM, Mrs. Adelin K., “Dayton—‘Gem City’ of Ohio,” in Balti- 
more & Ohio Magazine, XXXIII, No. 6 (June 1947), [14- 
15]. 

HALL, Theodore, The Sesquicentennial Story of Cleveland. 
Cleveland, the Sesquicentennial Commission, 1946. 12p. 
“Historical Society Project,” in Hobbies, LII, No. 5 (July 1947), 

18. 
News note on the Allen County Museum and a review of 
Burkhardt’s Lima Ticket Agent. 
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LAWLIS, Chelsea L., ““The Great Migration and the Whitewater 
Valley,” in Indiana Magazine of History, XLIII (1947), 125- 
139. 

LAWLIS, Chelsea L., “Settlement of the Whitewater Valley, 
1790-1810,” in Indiana Magazine of History, XLIII (1947), 
23-40. 

McCORKHILL, Georgia, “Antiques and Hobbies,” in Farm and 
Dairy, August 7, 1947, 14, 20; August 14, 1947, 7, 12. 
Hanby House. 

McKINLEY, Charles, Jr., ““The Bishop’s Palace” and “The First 
Fraternity Lodge,” in American Antiques Journal, 1, No. 9 
(September 1946), 12-13. 


At Kenyon College. 


MARTINEZ, Francis X., “Said Cleveland, ‘Let’s Celebrate,’ ” in 
Holiday, I, No. 8 (August 1946), 18-21. 


MONAGHAN, Jay, “Morgan County’s Dog Fennel War. An 
Account of the Cass County [Illinois] Invasion of Jackson- 
ville in 1863,” in Illinois State Historical Society, Journal, 
XXXIX (1946), 447-458. 


References to the Holmes County (Ohio) riot and to Val- 
landigham. 


MORGAN, Violet, Folklore of Highland County. Greenfield, 
Ohio, Greenfield Publishing Co., 1946. 24op. 


MYERS, Laird, “The Famous Ride of ‘Devil Dan’ in Logan 
County,” in Logan County Historical Society, Bulletin, I, No. 
2 [1947], [1-3]. Mimeographed. 

NADER, A. F., “Chillicothe—Birthplace of Ohio,” in Ohio Mag- 
azine, III, No. 4 (August 1947), 41-46. 

“The Neil House, Columbus,” in Ohio Hotel and Restaurant 
Monthly, I, No. 1 (November 1946), 14-15. 

“Our House, Gallipolis, Ohio,” in Ohio Hotel and Restaurant 
Monthly, I, No. 2 (December 1946), 17. 
One of a series on historical inns of the Buckeye State. 
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RIGNEY, Eugene, “The Ross County Museum, Chillicothe, 
Ohio,” in American Antiques Journal, II, No. 5 (May 1947), 
Q-II. 

RODABAUGH, James H., and CAREN, Henry J., “Adena,” in 
American Antiques Journal, II, No. 5 (May 1947), 4-5. 
Reprinted as a leaflet by the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society. 

ROOT, Donna L., “The Great Lakes Historical Society” in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 
179-187. 

RUDOLPH, Adelaide, HINSDALE, Ellen, and MOWBRAY, 
Henry B., Two Early Hiram Houses: The Garfield House: 
A House of Memories. The Buckingham House (Hiram 
Historical Society, Pickups from the “American Way,” Ser. 
II, No. 2, 1947). v, 32p. 

“Schoenbrunn, Ohio’s First Town,” in Diamond of Mid-Conti- 
nent Petroleum Corporation, XX (1947), [10]-13, 28. 

No. 12 in D-Xcursions “See America First,” series. 

SCOTT, B. S., “Fifty Years Ago [in Zanesfield],” in Logan 
County Historical Society, Bulletin, I, No. 1 [1947], [1-2]. 
Mimeographed. 

[SHUMAN, Albert C.], Seneca County Museum. n.p., n. pub., 
[1947]. 32p. 

SKINNER, George, “Reminiscences,” in Pioneer News, IV, No. 

| 1 (September 1, 1946), 3-4. 

Copied from Putnam County Pioneer Reminiscences, 10-15. 

SMALLEY, Donald, “Trollope’s Folly,” in /ndiana Quarterly 
for Bookmen, XI (1946), 107-114. 

“Some Letters of James Mathews and Caroline Mathews Stone,” 
in Jowa Journal of History and Politics, XLUII (1947), 311- 
320. 

Introduction by editor. Footnotes by Edgar B. Nixon. De- 
picts life at Zoar. 


“Sugar Creek Township [Putnam County],” in Pioneer News, 
IV, No. 3 (March 1947), 3. 
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SUMMIT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, The Perkins 
Mansion, The John Brown Home, [and] Old Stone School. 
Akron, the Society, [1947]. 6p. 

“Two Edison Shrines—Milan and Ft. Myers,” in Ohio Society 
of Chicago, Buckeye Bulletin, No. 117 (April 1947), [1]. 
“What Do You Know About Hamilton,” in Ohio Society of 
Chicago, Buckeye Bulletin, No. 111 (October 1946), [1]. 
Williams, James H., “Restoration of the Edison Birthplace,” in 

Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XIX (1947), 81-83. 

The Year of Celebration, 1946, A Report of the Cleveland Ses- 
quicentennial, Cleveland, the Executive Committee, Cleve- 
land Sesquicentennial Commission, 1946. 36p. 


MEDICAL HISTORY 

DITTRICK, Howard, “A Cleveland Drug Store,” in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LV (1946), 338- 
345. 

FARMER, Edwin, “Eradicating Tuberculosis,” in Ohio Maga- 
sine, III, No. 3 (July 1947), 13-15. 

FISCH, Ruth B., and Max H., “The Marshall Collection of 
Herbals in the Cleveland Medical Library,” in Bulletin of 
the History of Medicine, XXI (1947), 224-261. 

FORMAN, Jonathan, “A Brief History of The Ohio State Med- 
ical Journal,” in Ohio State Medical Journal, XLIII (1947), 
515-516; Part II, 632-633; Part III, 751-752. 

FORMAN, Jonathan, “Organized Medicine in Ohio, 1811 to 
1926,” in Ohio State Medical Journal, XLIII (1947), 57-58; 
Part II, 170-171; Part III, 278-280; Part IV, 398-400. 

FREEMAN, Allen Weir, Five Million Patients; the Professional 
Life of a Health Officer. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1946. 312p. 

One time Commissioner of Public Health in Ohio. 

HACKER, George F., transcriber, “Diary of Dr. Thomas Jef- 
ferson Eaton—An Itinerant American Surgeon in 1856,” in 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXI (1947), 193-223. 
Headquarters in Peru, Ohio. Buried in Norwalk. 
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McCORMICK, Alexander Stearns, The History of Medicine in 
Summit County, Ohio, Cynthiana, Ky., Hobson Book Press, 
1946. 156p. 

“Ohio in San Francisco,” in Ohio Public Health, XI, No. 7 (July 
1947), 10-11. 

OSBORN, Stellanova, “Great Lakes Pioneers in Medicine,” in 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XIX (1947), 23-26. 

PATTERSON, Robert G., “The Decline of Epidemics in Ohio,” 
in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LV 
(1946), 311-337. 

SHARPE, D. R., “The Spotlight of Public Opinion on Ohio’s 
Mentally Ill,” in Ohio Magazine, III, No. 1 (November- 
December 1947), 28-34. ; 

WAIN, Harry, “A Survey of Brucellosis in a Rural Ohio 
County,” in Ohio State Medical Journal, XLIII (1947), 736- 
738. 

WAITE, Frederick C., “The First Medical Diploma Mill in the 
United States,” in Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XX 
(1946), 495-504. 

At New Albany, Indiana. The founder (John Cook Bennett) 
was an Ohioan who was licensed by and practiced in Ohio. 
WALLER, Adolph E., “Dr. John Locke, Early Ohio Scientist 
(1792-1856),” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 

Quarterly, LV (1946), 346-373. 

WALLER, Adolph E., “A Fictitious Medical Degree of the 
1830's,” in Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XX (1946), 
505-512. 


Issued by New Albany University, but the article stressed the 
part played by John L. Riddell. 


NATIONAL AND RACIAL GROUPS 


KLEES, Fredric, ““The Pennsylvania Dutch,” in Holiday, I1, No. 
6 (June 1947), 78-83, 85-86. 
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LENHART, John M., “German Catholic Settlements in Ohio, 
in Social Justice Review, January 1947. 


6] 


1834-1844,” 

MILLER, William Marion, “A French Community in Ohio,” in 
French Review, XX, No. 1 (October 1946), 8-13. 
Reprinted. 

SHEELER, J. Reuben, “The Struggle of the Negro in Ohio for 
Freedom,” in Journal of Negro History, XXXI (1946), 208- 
226. | 

WOODSON, Carl G., ed., “Race Hate in Early Ohio,” in Negro 
History Bulletin, X (1946-47), 203-204, 206-208, 210. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Birds 


ALDRICH, John W., “White Eggs of the Long-billed Marsh 
Wren,” in Auk, LXIII (1946), 442-443. 

Found at Bay Point, Ohio. 

‘American Egrets Nesting on West Sister Island in Lake Erie,” 
in Auk, LXIV (1947), 461-462. 

BAKER, William C., “Notes on Summer Resident Wilson’s 
Snipes in Columbiana County, Ohio,” in Auk, LXIII (1946), 
446-448. 

BUCHANAN, Forest W., “Red Phalarope in Eastern Ohio,” in 
Wilson Bulletin, LIX (1947), 36. 

DEXTER, Ralph W., “Another Partial Albino Robin,” in Auk, 
LXIV (1947), 460-461. 

Found at Kent, Ohio. 

DEXTER, Ralph W., “More .Concerning the Thundering and 
Clapping Sounds of the Chimney Swift,” in Auk, LXIII 
(1946), 439-440. | 
Observations at Kent, Ohio. 


HAZARD, Frank O., “An Ohio Record for the Wood Ibis,” in 
Wilson Bulletin, LIX (1947), 110. 
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MOSELEY, Edwin Lincoln, “Variations in the Bird Population 
of the North Central States Due to Climatic and Other 
Changes,” in Auk, LXIV (1947), 15-35. 

Observations taken mostly in Ohio. 

MOSELEY, Edwin L[incoln], “Variations in Bird Population of 
Ohio and Nearby States,” in Ohio Journal of Science, XLVI 
(1946), 308-322. | 

OBERHOLSER, Harry C., “Autumn Travelers,” in Explorer, 
No. 88 (1946), 2-3. ) 
Bird migration, Cleveland area. 

PRICE, Homer F., “Burrowing Owl in Ohio,” in Auk, LXIII 
(1946), 450-451. . 

TRAUTMAN, Milton B., “Courtship Behavior of the Black 
Duck,” in Wilson Bulletin, LIX (1947), 26-35. 
Observations in Ohio. 

TRAUTMAN, Milton B., ““A Second Ohio Record for the Eared 
Grebe,” in Wilson Bulletin, LVIII (1946), 216. 


WALLIN, Harold E., “A Bird Apartment Hotel,” in Explorer, 
XCI (Summer 1947), 3. 


Pileated woodpecker, flicker, wood duck. At Hinckley 
Reservation, Cleveland. 


Conservation 


CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “The Apples in Wild Life Conservation,” 
in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, X1, No. 5 (May 1947), 14-15. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “The Dogwoods in Wildlife Conserva- 
tion,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, X1, No. 4 (April 1947), 
14-15. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “The Locusts in Wildlife Conservation,” 


in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 2 (February 1947), 
22-23. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “The Pine Tree in Wildlife Conserva- 
tion,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 3 (March 
1947), 14-[15]. 
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CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “The Roses in Wildlife Conservation,” 
in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, X1, No. 6 (June 1947,), 20-21. 


CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “What Brambles Mean to Wildlife,” in 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 7 (July 1947), 20-21. 


LENNON, Sam, and OLDS, Hayden, “Woodbury—A Story of 
Man and the Land,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 
4 (April 1947), 4-5. 

MEIMEYER, O. H., “Game Welfare,” in Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XI, No. 4 (April 1947), 26-27; XI, No. 6 (June 
1947), 14-15. 

MORGAN, Arthur E., “Permissive Conservancy Legislation for 
Beach Erosion Control,” in Inland Seas, III (1947), 8-10. 


Illustrated by Ohio Conservancy law and Muskingum Con- 
servancy District. 

RIDER, H. A., “Conservation and You,” in Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, X1, No. 6 (June 1947), 16-17. 

SEARS, Paul B., ““Man and Nature in Modern Ohio,” in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 
144-153. 

Fish and Reptiles 


McDERMOTT, P. W., “Snake Stories of the Lake Erie Islands,” 
in Inland Seas, III (1947), 83-88. 


METCALF, I. S. H., “Some Summer Observations,” in /nland 
Seas, II (1946), 232-235. 
Observations on fish life near Lakewood. 


Insects 


BROMLEY, Stanley W., “Ohio Robber Flies, IV (Diptera: 
Aulidae),” in Ohio Journal of Science, LX VII (1947), 67-68. 


OSBORN, Herbert, and KNULL, Dorothy J., “Check List of 
Ohio Leafhoppers,” in Ohio Journal of Science, XLVI 
(1946), 329-330. 

REESE, Charles A., “Just Honeybees,” in Museum Echoes, XX 
(1947), 43-45- 
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WALKER, John D., “A List of the Stoneflies, Plecoptera, 
Known to Occur in Southeastern Ohio,” in Ohio Journal of 
Science, XLVII (1947), 134-136. 

Mammals 


PHILLIPS, Richard Stuart, “Notes on Some Mammals of Han- 
cock County, Ohio,” in Journal of Mammology, XXVIII 
(1947), 189-190. 

THOMAS, Edward S., “Skulls of Ohio Mammals,” in Museum 
Echoes, XX (1947), 3-5. 

“Up in Arms. Fox Control Notes,” in Ohio Conservation Bul- 
letin, XI, No. 3 (March 1947), 20-21. 


’ 


Minerals 
BAKER, Guy C., “Ohio Sand and Gravel,” in Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Engineering Experiment Station News, XIX, No. 2 
(April 1947), 55-57. 


BERNHAGEN, R. J., “Ground Water in Ohio,” in Ohio State 
University, Engineering Experiment Station News, XIX, No. 


2 (April 1947), 60-68. 

BOND, Ralph H., “Ohio Shale Conodonts,” in Olio Journal of 
Science, XLVII (1947), 21-37. 

CARMAN, J. Ernest, “The Geologic Interpretation of Scenic 
Features in Ohio,” in Ohio Journal of Science, XLVI (1946), 
241-283. 

Reprinted, Geological Survey of Ohio, Reprint Series, No. 3. 

CARMAN, J. Ernest, “Geologic Section of the Chillicothe Test- 
Core,” in Ohio Journal of Science, XLVII (1947), 49-54. 
Reprinted, Geological Survey of Ohio, Report of Investiga- 
tions, No. 2 (Columbus, 1947). 

COTTINGHAM, Kenneth, ‘Natural Gas in Ohio,” in Ohio State 
University, Engineering Experiment Station News, XIX, 
No. 2 (April 1947), 21-28. 


DUNBECK, N. J., “Ohio Fire Clays as Foundry Bond Clays,” 
in Ohio State University, Engineering Experiment Station 
News, XIX, No. 2 (April 1947), 32-33. 
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ELLIOTT, A. W., “Who Herald’s Ohio’s Mineral Wealth,” in 
Ohio Magazine, III, No. 1 (November-December 1946), 15. 


FULLER, J. Osborn, “Sharon Conglomerate, A Source of High 
Silica Raw Material in Ohio State University, Engineering 
Experiment Station News, X1X, No. 2 (April 1947), 48-55. 


GAMBS, Gerard C., and WHITE, George W., Ohio’s Mineral 
Resources; 3, Salt Reserves (Third in a Series on Salt). 
Ohio State University, Studies, Engineering Series, XV, No. 
3. Columbus, 1946. 22p. 

LAMBORN, R. E., “Limestones of Eastern Ohio,” in Ohio State 
University, Engineering Experiment Station News, XIX, No. 
2 (April 1947), 34-37. 

LEE, HARLEY C., ‘Refractories from Ohio Dolomite,” in Ohio 
State University, Engineering Experiment Station News, 
XIX, No. 2 (April 1947), 38-45. 


THE OHIO COAL ASSOCIATION, “Ohio Coal Reserves,” in 


Ohio State University, Engineering Experiment Station 
News, XIX, No. 2 (April 1947), 10-14. 


Abridged from Ohio Coal, pub. by the Association in 1946. 


SCHMIDT, J. J., and SCHAEFER, J. E., “Underground Stor- 
age of Natural Gas in Wayne, Summit and Stark Counties, 
Ohio,” in Ohio State University, Engineering Experiment 
Station News, XIX, No. 2 (April 1947), 29-32. 

[WANDER, I. W.], Physical and Chemical Studies of Soils in 
North Central Ohio Vineyards. Wooster, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1946. 

WHITE, George W., “Waynesburg Coal in Harrison and North- 
ern Belmont Counties, Ohio, and Revision of Dunkard (Per- 
mian) Boundary,” in Ohio Journal of Science, XLVII 
(1947), 55-58. 

Reprinted, Geological Survey of Ohio, Report of Investiga- 
tions, No. 1 (Columbus, 1947). 
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Trees and Forestry 


BUTLER, Ovid, “70 Years of Campaigning for American For- 
estry,” in American Forests, LII (1946), 456-459, 512. 
Historic first meeting of American Forest Congress and 
Ohio’s first Arbor Day in Cincinnati, 1882. 


WILLIAMS, Arthur B., ed., “The Largest American Elm [in 
Cuyahoga County], in Explorer, No. 87 (1946), 3. ° 


WILLIAMS, Arthur B., ed., “The Largest Cottonwood [in Cuya- 
hoga County], in Explorer, No. 87 (1946), 4. 


WILLIAMS, Arthur B., ed., “The Largest Sugar Maple [in 
Cuyahoga County], in Explorer, No. 87 (1946), 5. 


WILLIAMS, Arthur B., ed., “The Largest White Oak [in Cuya- 
hoga County], in Explorer, No. 87 (1946), 7. 


WILLIAMS, Arthur B., ed., “The Largest Moses Cleaveland 
Tree,” in Explorer, No. 88 (1946), 7. 


WILLAMS, Arthur B., ed., ““Moses Cleaveland Trees,” in E-x- 
plorer, No. 87 (1946), [2]. 


Water and Flood Control 


BERNHAGEN, Ralph J., and SCHAEFER, Edward J., 
Ground-Water Conditions in Butler and Hamilton Counties, 
Ohio (Water Resources Board, Bulletin No. 8). Mimeo- 
graphed, Columbus, 1947. 35p. 


CROSS, William P%, The Flood of June, 1946, in Wayne and 
Holmes Counties, Ohio (Water Resources Board, Bulletin 
No. 9). Mimeographed, Columbus, 1947. 44p. 


CROSS, William P., Floods in Ohio—Magnitude and Frequency 
(Water Resources Board, Bulletin No. 7). Mimeographed, 
Columbus, [1947]. 154p. 


NEILL, Ora (edited by Bob Neill), “A Story, As Told by an Eye 
Witness of the 1913 Flood,” in Pioneer News, IV, No. 3 
(March 1947), 3. 
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SCHAEFER, Edward J., WHITE, George W., and VAN TUYL, 
Donald W., The Ground Water Resources of the Glacial De- 
posits in the Vicinity of Canton, Ohio (Water Resources 
Board, Bulletin No. 3). [Columbus, 1946]. [7], v, 60, [1], 
vii, [3]. 

SIBLEY, H. E., ed., “Successful Flood Prevention at Dayton,” 
in Pure Oil News, XXIX, No. 5 (October 1946), 4-7, 48. 
“This Flood Control Project [Miami Conservancy District] 
Wasn’t on the Cuff,” in Saturday Evening Post, CCXIX, 

No. 20 (November 16, 1946), 188. 

WHITE, Walter F., The Industrial Utility of the Surface Waters 
of Ohio, Based on Sampling and Chemical Analyses Made 
During 1946 (Water Resources Board, Bulletin No. 4). Co- 
lumbus, 1947. 1I4p. 

YOUNGQUIST, C. V., Ohio Stream Flow. Part II. Summary 
of Stream-flow Records in Ohio, 1889-1944 (Ohio State 
University, Studies, XVI, No. 1. Engineering Experiment 
Station, Bulletin, No. 127). Columbus, 1947. 


NEWSPAPERS 
MINK, Arthur D., comp., History of Alliance Newspapers. A\l- 
liance, Alliance Review, 1946. 30p. 


WHEELER, Robert C., ‘“Ohio’s Newspapers—A Living Rec- 
ord,” in Museum Echoes, XIX (1946), 91-93. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


ANGLE, Paul M., ed., “The National League in Chicago,” in 
Chicago History, I (1947), 187-190. 
Cincinnati Red Stockings. 


AUGHINBAUGH, B. A., “Pictorial Ohio. (No. 161)—Where. 
Mill Creek Park Gets Its Name,” in Ohio Schools, XXIV 
(1946), 348. 
DOOLITTLE, Will O., ed., “Service of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Parks, an Editorial Review,” in Parks & Recreation, 
XXX (1947), 203-212. 
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FENNER, Laura J., “Two Features of Early Ohio Preserved in 
One Park,” in Ohio Farmer, CXCIX, No. to (May 17, 1947), 
17. 

“Master Plan, East Harbor State Park,” in Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XI, No. 7 (July 1947), to. 


WHEELOCK, W. R., “Canoeing in Ohio Waters,” in Ohio Con- 
servation Bulletin, XI, No. 5 (May 1947), Io. 


PIONEER FOOD 


DALE, Edward Everett, ‘““The Food of the Frontier,” in Illinois 
State Historical Society, Journal, XL (1947), 38-61. 


WENTWORTH, Edward N., “Meat in the Diet of Westward 
Explorers and Emigrants,” in Mid-America, XXIX (1947), 
75-91. 


POLITICS 

BECK, Earl R., “Joseph B. Foraker and the Standard Oil 
Charges,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, LVI (1947), 154-178. 

CARLETON, William G., “Isolationism and the Middle West,” 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIII (1947), 
377-390. 

DOWNES, Randolph C., “Judicial Review Under the Ohio Con- 
stitution of 1802,” in Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XVIII 
(1946), 140-170. 

HESSELTINE, William B., and WOLF, Hazel C., “The Cleve- 


land Conference of 1861,” in Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 258-265. 


HESSELTINE, William B., “Lincoln’s War Governors,” in 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, 1V (1946-47), 153-200. 
Ohio’s war governors, 183-184. 


MERRILL, Louis Taylor, ‘General Benjamin F. Butler in the 
Presidential Campaign of 1864,” in Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XXXIII (1947), 537-570. 
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PARKINSON, Robert Henry, “The Patent Case that Lifted 
Lincoln into a Presidential Candidate,” in Abraham Lincoln 
Quarterly, IV (1946-47), 105-122. 


Case argued in Cincinnati. ; 
WALTERS, Everett, “The Ohio Delegation at the National Re- 


publican Convention of 1888,” in Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 228-241. 


POST-WAR PERIOD 

CULBERTSON, Ely, “Ohio Takes Over in Drive for World 
Peace,” in Ohio Magazine, III, No. 2 (June 1947), 41-48. 

DETZER, Karl, “Middletown [Ohio] vs. World War III,” in 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, October 5, 1946, 3, 19. 
Condensed in Reader’s Digest, November 1946, 50-52. 

ELDRIDGE, Mabel E., ““Middletown Works for Peace,” in Na- 
tional Education Association, Journal, XXXVI (1947), 274- 
275: 

HYDE, Raymond G., ‘‘Middletown Mobilizes for Peace,” in Ohio 
Magazine, III, No. 1 (November-December 1946), 4-9; No. 
2 (June 1947), 38-40. 

OHIO DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION, A Study of the Tax 
Burden in Ohio in Comparison with Other States. ({Colum- 
bus], the Department [1946]. 21p., mimeographed. 


ROOS, Jean C., “A Youth Department Points the Way,” in 
Library Journal, LXXII (1947), 279-282. 


Cleveland Public Library project to develop world citizenship. 


STANFIELD, D. R., “Farmers Are Working Together Through 
Legislation Toward a Better Ohio,” in Ohio Farm Bureau 
News, XXVI, No. 11 (June 1947), 10-11. 


STANFIELD, D. R., “Our Grass Roots Program,” in Ohio Farm 
Bureau News, XXVI, No. g (April 1947), 8-9. 

“Your State Co-Op—1946,” in Ohio Farm Bureau News, XXVI, 
No. g (April 1947), 6-7. 
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RELIGION 
KLEIN, H. M. J., History and Customs of the Amish People. 
York, Pa., Maple Press (priv. pr.), c1946. 73p. 
LEWIS, Clifford M., “French Priests in Western Pennsylvania,” 
in Mid-America, XXIX (1947), 92-121. 


“The Names of the Letters and the Name of the Lord,” in 
American Antiques Journal, I, No. 9 (September 1946), 
19-20. 

Bishop Chase teaching children in Sunday School at Gambier. 

SCHMIDT, J. P., “This Old Church Keeps Up-to-Date,” in Ohio 
Farmer, CXCIX, No. 9 (May 3, 1947), 16. 

Historic Sharon Moravian Church, 1817—. 

SWEET, W. W. ed., Methodists [1783-1840]. A Collection of 
Source Materials (Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. 
IV). Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946. ix, 8o0op. 

SWEET, W. W. ed., Presbyterians, 1783-1840. A Collection of 
Source Materials (Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. 
II). Chicago, University of Chicago Press, corrected publi- 
cation, 1946. xii, 9390p. 

TAYLOR, Robert H., “Teamwork in Cortland,” in Ohio Maga- 
sine, III, No. 3 (July 1947), 33-34. 


TRANSPORTATION 


“Airplane Service for Ohio Schools,” in Ohio Magazine, III, No. 
1 (November-December 1947), 35-36. 

AMICK, George E., “Ohio Roads Had Names,” in Ohio Maga- 
zine, III, No. 3 (July 1947), 43-48. 

AUGHINBAUGH, B. A., “Pictorial Ohio (No. 160). Steam- 
boats on the Ohio,” in Ohio Schools, XXIV (1946), 302. 


BORTEL, Clifford R., “Old Canal Days at Texas, Ohio,” in 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XIX (1947), 84-86. 


DEAN, Jewell R., “The Wilson Fleet, Freight Pioneers,” in Jn- 
land Seas, II (1946), 159-164. 
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DOWLING, Edward J., “Red Stacks in the Sunset,” in Illinois 
State Historical Society, Journal, XL (1947), 176-199. 


HALL, Virginius C., “The Navigator,” in Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, V, No. 2 (June 1947), 
29-31. 

HARLOW, Alvin F., The Road of the Century. New York, 
Creative Age Press, c1947. 447p. 


HUNGERFORD, Edward, Men of Erie: A Story of Human 
Effort. New York, Random House, c1946. 346p. 


PHILLIPS, Josephine E., “Flatboating on the Great Thorough- 
fare,” in Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulle- 
tin, V, No. 2 (June 1947), 11-23. 

PIERCY, Mrs. Harry D., “Moses Cleaveland’s Boat,” in Inland 
Seas, III (1947), 46-47. 


POMEROY, Lawrence A., “The Bulk Freight Vessel,” in Inland 
Seas, II (1946), 191-200. 


MAURER, Maurer, “Early Highways of Wood County, Ohio,” 
in Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XIX (1947), 65-80. 


OVERMAN, William D., “Early Ohio Postal Routes,” in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LV (1946), 
401-406. 

Supplement to an article with the same title in the January- 
March issue of the Quarterly. 

RECORDS, T. W., “Flatboats,” in Indiana Magazine of History, 
XLII (1946), 323-342. 

Ohio River, especially in Indiana. 


SANDERLIN, Walter S., The Great National Project: A History 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXIV, 
No. 1). Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. 33Ip. 


SHEPARD, Lee, “The Louisville & Cincinnati Packet Com- 
pany,” in Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bul- 
letin, V, No. 2 (June 1947), 24-27. 
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S[HEPARD], L[ee], “The ‘Pike,’ ” in Historical and Philosoph- 
ical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, V, No. 2 (June 1947), 31-32. 
Steamboat. 

STOLL, C. W., “The Arthur E. Hopkins River Collection and 
Its Significance,” in Filson Club History Quarterly, XX 
(1946), 291-301. 

ZILLMER, A. T., “History of the Cleveland and Buffalo Tran- 
sit Company C & B Line, Part II,” in Jnland Seas, II (1946), 
257-265. 

Part I in Vol. II, No. 2, April 1946. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


AUGHINBAUGH, B. A., “Pictorial Ohio (No. 159) [Muskin- 
gum River Near McConnelsville and Put-In-Bay Island],” 
in Ohio Schools, XXIV, 254. 

AUGHINBAUGH, B. A., “Pictorial Ohio (No. 165). Jacob’s 
Ladder,” in Ohio Schools, XXV (1947), 150. 

“A Beautiful New Lake Is Born,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XI, No. 7 (July 1947), 16-17. 

BOWEN, Dana Thomas, Memories of the Lakes Told in Story 
and Picture. Daytona Beach, Fla., D. T. Bowen Pub. Co., 
1946, 292p. 

DUNLAP, James, “No Place More Beautiful,” in Ohio Motor 
Travel, XXVI, No. 7 (July 1947), 4-6, 10-11. 

DUNLAP, James, “Ohio’s Forest Play Grounds,” in Ohio Motor 
Travel, XXV, No. 12 (December 1946), 4, Io. 


“The Grand Old River,” in Ohio Society of Chicago, Buckeye 
Bulletin, No. 111 (December 1946), [1]. 


HILL, John B., “A Missionary Enters Missouri: Excerpts from . 
the Diary of Timothy Hill, 1845-1846,” in Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, Journal, XXV (1947), 1-13. 

Observations at Cincinnati. 


HOYT, William D., Jr., ed., “From Pittsburgh to Shawnee 
Town,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 


terly, LVI (1947), 94-97. 
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JACKSON, Reginald S., “Lake Erie’s Picturesque Islands,” in 
Ohio Magazine, III, No. 4 (August 1947), 12-13. 

LEWIS, Jane Voorhees, “Journal of Jane Voorhees Lewis,” in 
New Jersey Historical Society, Proceedings, LXV (1947), 
83-92. 

Describes a journey from Hopewell, New Jersey, through 
Ohio, to White Hall, Illinois, in 1847. 

“Log of the ‘Tantalus,’” in Scioto Valley Scrapbook, 1, No. 1 
(Chillicothe, 1947), 16p. (unnumbered). 

OHIO PUBLICITY AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
“Ohio—the ‘Center,’” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 
4 (April 1947), [16-17]. 

‘“Ohio’s Hidden Wonderlands,” in Ohio Development News, III, 
No. 10 (October 1946), 1-8. 

PHILLIPS, Hazel Spencer, “Early Taverns,” in Museum Echoes, 
XX (1947), 11-13. 


“Rocky Fork—A Grand Lake to Be,” in Ohio Conservation Bul- 
letin, XI, No. 4 (April 1947), 22-23. 


ROSMAN, Foster D., “The Pride of District One: Harrison 
Lake,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 2 (February 
1947), 3. 

SHEPARD, Lee, “Our Historic River,” in Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, V, No. 2 (July 1947), 5-9. 


SYKORA, Thomas Andrew, “A Seventeen Year Old Looks at 
the Lakes,” in /nland Seas, III (1947), Part I, 77-82. 


WEESE, Asa Orrin, ed., “The Journal of Titian Ramsay Peale, 
Pioneer Naturalist,” in Missouri Historical Review, XLI 
(1946-47), 147-163, 266-284. 

Journey down the Ohio River in 1819 with stops at Steuben- 
ville, Marietta, and Cincinnati. Brief description of mounds 
at Marietta. 


WELLS, Jim, “Autumn Paints Ohio’s Hills and Forests a Beau- 
tiful Masterpiece of Vivid Colorings,” in Ohio Motor Travel, 
XXV, No. 10 (October 1946), 4-5. 
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WAR OF 1812 
BENNETT, John, “Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie,” in /nland 
Seas, II (1946), 155-158. 
FENNER, Laura, “General Harrison’s Mess Table,” in Ohio 
Farmer, CXCIX, No. 12 (June 21, 1947), 19. 
“Fort Stephenson,” in Ohio Magazine, III, No. 2 (June 1947), 14. 


TYLER, Lyon G., “Highways and Milestones through Seven 
Decades of United States History: 1775-1845. Part IV. 
General Topic: President Madison and the War of 1812. 
Eleventh Article, No. 65 in Dr. Lyon G. Tyler’s [Richmond] 
News Letter, Series of 1932. Madison Misrepresented : 
Early Campaigns of the War. Antecedents and Beginnings 
of the War of 1812,”°in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, XXVIII (1946-47), [203]-208. 


WORLD WAR II 
THE HOOVER COMPANY, History of Production During 


World War II, 1940-1945. n.p., no pub., [1947], 200p. 
Lockbourne Army Air Base. Baton Rouge, La., Army and Navy 
Publishing Co., [1947]. 12op. 
The Men and Women in World War II from Defiance County. 
n.p., Fort Defiance Post, No. 3360, V. F. W., [1947]. [112p.] 
“Ohio Heroes,” in Ohio Magazine, III, No. 2 (June 1947), 35. 
“Ohio War History,” in Ohio Society of New York, Buckeve 
Bulletin, XIX, No. 8 (November 12, 1946), [4]. 
RODABAUGH, James H., “Ohio [War History Commission, 
1942-1946],” in War Historian, III (1946-47), 50-54. 
SCHNEIDER, Norris F., “Local Community at War,” in War 
Historian, I1I (1946), 31-34. 
SMITH, Leathem D., “War Shipbuilding on the Great Lakes,” 
in Inland Seas, II (1946), 147-154. 
“Soldier of the Month,” in Army Life, XXIX, No. 6 (June 
1947), 18-19. 
Ist Sgt. Lawrence Lambert, Wright Field, Dayton. 
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STONE, Ralph H., ‘Veterans’ Administration in Ohio,” in Ohio 
Magazine, III, No. 3 (July 1947), 5-9. 

U. S. Naval Air Facility, Air Ferry Squadron Two, Columbus, 
Ohio. Baton Rouge, La, Army and Navy Publishing Co., 
[1947]. [84p.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARVEN, Frank E., “A Brief History of Fairs,” in Ohio Maga- 
sine, III, No. 4 (August 1947), 21-23. 


BAILEY, Kenneth P., The Ohio Company Papers, 1753-1817, 
Being Primarily Papers of the “Suffering Traders” of Penn- 
sylvania. Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, 1947. xi, 


549Pp. 

COLLINS, Harriet Daily, ‘““Age and Contentment Meet at the 
Virginia Gay Home,” in Ohio Schools, XXV (1947), 220- 
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Near Worthington, Ohio. 
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Discusses the part the state of Virginia played in founding 
Ohio. 

DODDS, Gilbert F., “Ohio History,” in Hobbies, LII, No. 3 
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Taken from J. B. Finley’s Sketches of Western Methodism 
(Cincinnati, Methodist Book Concern, 1854). Abridged. 
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SCOTT, Mary Kail, “Our State Bird,” in Ohio Farmer, CXCIX. 
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SWISHER, Jacob A., “Good Templars in Iowa,” in Jowa Journai 
of History and Politics, XLIII (1947), 235-260. 


“There’s Magic in Ohio,” in Ohio Magazine, III, No. 2 (June 
1947), 31-32. | 
Famous magicians who lived in the State. 











HISTORICAL NEWS 
Historical Societies 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Mrs. Bertha C. Fosnocht, President 


The Association is cooperating with the Brecksville Board of 
Library Trustees in making a canvass of community sentiment 
regarding housing facilities for the town library, a historical mu- 
seum, and other community activities. An invitation was extended 
to about 24 organizations to send representatives to a meeting 
called for that purpose, Friday evening, September 19. 


DAYTON HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, President 


The Old Log Cabin, or Newcom Tavern, Dayton’s first per- 
manent structure, which serves as a museum for the Association, 
was recently broken into and robbed of some of its pioneer ex- 
hibits. The Cabin is located on a site in Van Cleve Park, a few 
hundred feet from its original location. The Association is con- 
tinuing its efforts to preserve the Old Greek Temple Courthouse. 


FAIRPORT HARBOR HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Pearl E. Killinen, Executive Secretary 


As a feature of the annual Mardi Gras celebration held in 
Fairport Harbor July 2-5, the Society sponsored nationality ex- 
hibits which were displayed in the windows of local business 
establishments. The exhibits included Finnish wood carvings, 
ceramics, silverware, crystalware, authentic reproductions of “Ka- 
leva” jewelry, copperware, homespun linens, wall rugs, and books ; 
Hungarian porcelains and homespun and embroidered linens ; and 
Slovakian glassware and linens, and a Slovakian bridal dress. 

During the summer the Society’s museum was visited by 
guests from fifteen states, in addition to Ohio, and four foreign 
countriés. The average attendance during the three hours the 
museum was open each day is conservatively estimated at fifty. 
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Several new exhibits have been promised the Society by this 
summer’s visitors. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL SOCIETY 
B. J. Shanoder, President 


The Society is engaged at present in collecting historical data 
for a county history which it plans to publish, and in making plans 
for the sesquicentennial celebration in 1948 of the settlement of 
Geauga County. 


THE HAYES MEMORIAL 
Watt Marchman, Director of Research 


In observance of the 134th anniversary of the successful de- 
fense of Fort Stephenson by Major George Croghan against 
British and Indian forces on August 2, 1813, the Hayes Memorial 
Library and Museum prepared a special exhibit in commemoration 
of the event. The local FM radio station, WFRO, broadcast a 
thirty-minute dramatization of the historic event. 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collection in the Hayes 
Memorial Library include five original letters written by Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes: three, dated July 10, 1876, December 11, 1888, 
and July 16, 1889, to George William Curtis; one, dated March 
g, 1881, addressed to the Rev. William C. French, c/o The Stand- 
ard Cross, Cleveland; and one, dated April 3, 1871, addressed to 
Jacob A. Ambler, Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. The 
Library has also acquired a gift of photostatic copies of fifteen 
original Hayes letters in the J. D. Cox and James Monroe Papers 
in the Oberlin College Library, and two each from originals in 
the William L. Clements Library and the collection of Dr. O. O. 
Fisher, Detroit. 


A photograph of Rutherford B. Hayes made in 1876 by 
Elliott & Armstead, Columbus, Ohio, photographers, has been 
added to the Hayes photograph and picture collections. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 

Mr. Yeatman Anderson III, who is majoring in United 
States history in the graduate school of the University of Cin- 
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cinnati, has a temporary place on the staff of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society. Mr. Anderson is engaged in recataloging 
the Society’s extensive map and photograph collections. 


The Society’s gala opening and exhibit of historical materials 
pertaining to southwestern Ohio and the Ohio River (from the 
beginning to 1865) attracted record-breaking attendance at the 
Taft Museum. Relics, manuscripts, printed matter, maps, pic- 
tures, and other objects drawn from the collections of members 
of the Society made a display of remarkable interest and signifi- 
cance for the public as well as for students of regional history. 


The most recent number of the Bulletin is devoted to the 
river. It includes a number of plates not previously printed, and 
two major articles: “Flatboating on the Great Thoroughfare,” by 
Josephine E. Phillips, and “Our Historic River,’ by Lee Shepard. 


The March issue of the Bulletin featured an extensive article 
by Marie Dickoré, on “The Waldsmith Paper Mill—A Watermark 
Furnishes a Clue to the History of the First Paper Mill in the 
Little Miami Valley.” This is a significant contribution to the 
history of a major industry in southwestern Ohio. 


LICKING COUNTY HISTORICAL SOfIETY 
Clarence R. Jones, President 


At a meeting held on August 6 the newly reorganized Licking 
County Historical Society elected the following officers: Clarence 
R. Jones, President ; Harry D. Baker, Robins Hunter, Jr., Corinne 
Metz, Harold Smucker, Mrs. Frank Webb, F. A. Woolson, Vice 
Presidents; Mrs. Benjamin Forman, Secretary; Bessie Larkin, 
Treasurer. 


LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
O. K. Reames, President 


One display case of Indian objects has been placed on exhi- 
bition by the Society in the north reading room of the Dr. Sloan 
Library, Zanesfield. Material is available for several additional 
cases which are to be bought when obtainable and placed in the 
library until a museum is established. 


Six historical sites in Logan County are to be marked this 
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year from funds made available by the county commissioners: 
Solomon Town, the Lewistown Council House, Darby Meeting 
House, McKees Town, Manary Blockhouse, and Gunn’s Tavern. 


A project is under way to gather data pertaining to Logan 
County history, and to publish this year a pamphlet of about fifty 
pages containing the data assembled. It is hoped that such work 
continued over a period of several years will form the basis of an 
authentic history of Logan County. The Society has published 
three numbers of volume I of its mimeographed monthly Bulletin. 


MARLBOROUGH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Wilbur Main, President 


The Society has been active in circulating a petition to have 
the Joseph Cole house preserved as a museum. A membership 
drive is now being carried on. 


The discovery of a human skeleton last spring on the farm 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Cole by Mrs. Cole, the Secretary of the 
Society, led to further excavations conducted by the department 
of archaeology of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society during the past summer. The excavation revealed a vil- 
lage site containing some pottery fragments, other artifacts, and 
parts of another skeleton. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Virgil Wysong, President 


The Society is planning to sponsor a radio program to be 
broadcast during the winter. Details have not yet been arranged. 


Plans for the publication of the Arrowhead, a monthly pe- 
riodical to be distributed to approximately 12,000 city and county 
high school students, are pending the approval of an appropriation 
by the Montgomery County commissioners. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 

At the annual meeting of the Society the following trustees 
were elected for the term expiring in 1949: Horace E. Allen, 
Will F. Broer, Randolph C. Downes, Walter A. Eversman, and 
Julian H. Tyler. John H. Taylor was elected to fill the unexpired 
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term of the late Fred Bissell and Mark Mennell to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Silas E. Hurin. 


The Board of County Commissioners granted an appropria- 
tion of $4,900 to the Society to be expended for a director, editor, 
and secretarial assistant and to promote the enlarged historical 
service of the Society. 


The Society selected Dr. Downes, professor of history at the 
University of Toledo, as its Executive Director and Editor of the 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly. 


The Quarterly for July contains a valuable article on Sher- 
wood Anderson’s early years in Winesburg, Ohio. The article, 
by William A. Sutton of the department of English, University 
of Tennessee, is entitled “Sherwood Anderson: The Clyde Years 


1884-1896.” 


OHIO HISTORY DAY ASSOCIATION 
David Crouse, President 


The present officers of the Association are David Crouse, 
President; Mrs. Howard Jones, President Emeritus; John F. 
Carlisle, Vice President; Mrs. Helen Black Anderson, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. Anna Chandler, Corresponding Secretary; and 
M. S. Noggle, Treasurer. 


The first Sunday in October has been set aside for the ob- 
servance of Ohio History Day at Logan Elm Park. Mr. Crouse 
is chairman of the committee on plans for the occasion. He is to 
be assisted by Eugene Rigney, President of the Ross County 
Historical Society, and Roy Sampson, Superintendent of Equip- 
ment of the Division of State Memorials of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 


OHIO INDIAN RELIC COLLECTORS SOCIETY 
Raymond C. Vietzen, Secretary 

The Society met September 21 at Campus Martius Museum, 
Marietta. Erwin C. Zepp, Director of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, spoke at the meeting. The title 
of his address was “The State Historical Society Meets with the 
Ohio Indian Relics Collectors.” 
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The Society announced with deep regret the death of one of 
its most active members, Arthur R. Altick of Springfield. Mr. 
Altick had served as Secretary of the Clark County Historical 
Society, and had engaged in many archaeological excavations in 
central Ohio. At the time of his death he was preparing books 


on the subjects of Indian relic collecting and Indian pottery in 
Ohio. 


PIONEER ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Fred B. Goddard, President 


The present officers of the Society are Fred B. Goddard, 
President ; Thomas W. Porter, First Vice President; Harry C. 
Barnes, Second Vice President; Cora Chapman Reckard, Secre- 
tary; and Ada L. Dye, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. The 
Society meets monthly from October to April. 


SENECA COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
A. C. Shuman, Curator 


The Association is preparing a schedule of group visits to its 
museum throughout the season. Members of the staff will act as 
guides in conducting the groups through the museum. 


STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Stark County Historical Society has donated $250 toward 
the cost of writing and publishing a history of the public school 
system of Massillon, Ohio, in commemoration of its centennial in 
1948. The project is sponsored by the Massillon Board of 
Education. The history is being written by Miss Mary Jane 
Richeimer, a teacher in the Washington High School of Massillon. 
Plans are to print 2,000 copies to be sold at $1.00 each to adults 
and $.50 each to students. The publication will cover more than 
100 pages and will be illustrated. It should be ready for distri- 
bution by November 7, 1947. 


WARREN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Perle M. Riley, President 


The Society sponsored an essay contest for Girl Scouts in 
which prizes were awarded for the best essay on Warren County. 
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Younger girls were given awards for the best scrap-book. The 
Society participated in the Historic Pilgrimage in Warren County 
on June 7-8, and in the Waynesville Sesquicentennial, September 
12-14. Contributions were made also to the recent exhibition on 
Shaker Life and Craftsmanship at the Ohio State Museum. 


The Warren County News Letter is issued quarterly in 
mimeographed form. A series of articles on the early history 
of Waynesville by Seth Furnas, a trustee of the Society, has 
appeared in the Miami Gasette. 


WOMAN'S CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Mrs. T. J. Summers, President 


The Association holds meetings the first Monday in each 
month from October through April. Two of the meetings in 
recent months have been devoted to historical subjects. 


About Historians 


The leading article in the June issue of the Canadian His- 
torical Review, “The Old French-Canadian Horse: Its History 
in Canada and the United States,” is by Robert Leslie Jones of 
Marietta College. It throws new light on the development of the 
famous Morgan horses of New England. 

Dr. E. G. Schweibert, formerly at Northwestern University, 
has accepted a position as professor of European history at Wit- 
tenberg College. Dr. Schweibert is now President of the Amer- 
ican Society of Church History. 


David Jennings, who received his master’s degree from Syra- 
cuse University, has been added to the staff of the department of 
history of Ohio Wesleyan University as an instructor. Mr. 
Jennings is writing a life of Horatio Seymour which he hopes 
to offer as a doctor’s thesis. Dr. H. C. Hubbart, head of the 
department at Wesleyan continues his researches on the Middle 
West and on the history of the American liberal arts college. Dr. 
C. E. Van Sickle’s first volume of his Ancient History has just 
been published by Houghton Mifflin and Co., and Dr. Hastings 
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Eells has published his Writing a Term Paper at the Antioch 
Press. 


At the University of Akron Mr. Lee N. Newcomer resigned 
as instructor in American history. Dr. Clara G. Roe has been 
appointed associate professor in the same field. Miss Roe, who 
has her doctor’s degree from the University of Michigan, taught 
in the summer session at Akron. She was formerly at Flint 
Junior College, Flint, Michigan. 


W. Eugene Shiels, S. J., chairman of the department of his- 
tory at Xavier University, Cincinnati, announces the addition of 
two new members to his staff: James M. Moore, from the Uni- 
versity of California, and Maurice J. Link, S. J., from Loyola 
University. Hermafi J. Muller, S. J., is leaving the department 
for further study and research. 


New instructors for the coming year in the department of 
history at the Ohio State University are Ambrose Saricks, Jr., 
from the University of Wisconsin; Harold M. Helfman, from the 
University of Michigan; and Theodore Fisch, from the University 
of Illinois. 


An article by Professor Earl S. Pomeroy, “The Problems of 
American Overseas Bases; Some Reflections on Naval History,” 
appeared in the June 1947 issue of the U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings. 


Dr. Freeland K. Abbott of the Fletcher School of Diplomacy 
has been appointed to the department of history at Miami Uni- 
versity to succeed Dr. Harry N. Howard who resigned to continue 
in his position in the State Department. Dr. James H. St. John 
has been appointed assistant dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Dr. William E. Smith and Mrs. Ophia D. Smith are now 
editing the James Papers for publication. 
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A history of the British Post Office by Dr. Howard Robinson 
of Oberlin College is now in press. It is being published by the 
Princeton University Press, and is to appear by the end of this 
year or early in 1948. An article by Dr. Robinson entitled “The 
Influence of British Postal Reforms on the American Post Office” 
was published in the Philatelist (London) in May in connection 
with the centenary of the first issue of stamps by the United 
States Post Office. It was a reprint from the American Philatelic 
Congress Proceedings. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Jonathan Draws the Long Bow. By Richard M. Dorson. 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1946. 274p. 
$4.50.) 

This reviewer used to enjoy the old story told in Licking 
County, of how a remarkable providence once saved a sleepy pio- 
neer resident of Granville from drowning in the rampaging waters 
of Raccoon Creek. The villager drove into town late one pitch- 
dark, stormy night, and did not learn until the next day that the 
planking of the bridge he crossed had been washed away by the 
high waters. While his horse had swum the flood, his carriage 
had been kept from being swept down stream merely because its 
wheels had happened to ride safely across on the stringers. 


Now comes Professor Richard Dorson’s fine study of New 
England popular tales and legends to suggest that perhaps the 
Licking countian’s narrow escape was not so unusual after all, 
for was not Granville one of New England’s provincial capitals 
in the West, and did not remarkable providences follow God- 
fearing Yankees wherever they went? Anyhow, the bridge- 
stringer salvation has been set down as local history in many a 
New England neighborhood. Dr. Dorson has found it in Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, in Newburyport and Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts, in Henniker, New Hampshire, and in Parsonfield, Maine. 
Doubtless it graces the traditional biography of many another 
early citizen in the oral traditions of other communities. 


Then—to go back to Licking County—there was the oft-told 
anecdote of two well-known Alexandria residents who, having 
been too long and too freely in their cups, were walking home the 
six-mile stretch from Granville late on another dark night. Sud- 
denly, as they approached the swampy flats just east of their 
village, they heard deep, sepulchral warning voices: “Better go 
‘round! Better go ’round!” The treacherous mudholes of the 
flats were well known. To befuddled foot travelers on a dark 
night, the warning was terrifying. There was nothing else to do 
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but return the four or five miles to the intersection with the 
Worthington road and make an additional eight-mile detour home. 
They staggered in the next morning weary, if not a bit wiser, 
from having been victims of the bullfrogs along the Alexandria 
flats. 


Although the Alexandria frogs easily find companion prank- 
sters in folk tales of all ages, it is a joy now to learn from Pro- 
fessor Dorson of what is probably their direct New England 
provenience in the frogs of Windham, Connecticut, or of North- 
ampton and Hadley, Massachusetts, or of numerous other Yankee 
communities where sleepy or rum-dulled citizens in various times 
and ways suffered, if not from actual frogs, at least from a folk 
tale that was too good ever to lie quiescent very long. 


Since in Ohio New England made its largest plantations in 
the West, and since Ohio in turn derived a major substratum of 
its original culture from the Yankees, Mr. Dorson’s survey of the 
popular tale in Down East folk thought becomes at once a basic 
work for any study of the same element in Middle Western com- 
munity legendry. The book is by no means exhaustive, but it is 
the best systematic sampling and analysis of this fertile folk side 
of New England imagination that has so far reached print. 


After a pleasant general chapter on the nature and function 
of Yankee story-telling, Dr. Dorson examines with rich detail (1) 
supernatural stories about marvels and prodigies, witches and 
wizards, the Devil, specters, and apparitions; (2) Yankee yarns 
about greenhorns, tricksters, and “originals”; (3) tall tales of 
local Munchausens, hunting and fishing, strong men, and sea ser- 
pents; (4) local legends of Indian tragedies, haunts, buried treas- 
ure, and place names; and (5) literary folk tales such as those 
set down by John G. C. Brainerd, J. G. Whittier, Daniel P. 
Thompson, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rowland E. Robinson, Hol- 
man F. Day, George S. Wasson, Robert P. Tristram Coffin, and 
Walter Hard. There is a good note on the author’s sources, 
which were found largely in old newspapers, magazines, almanacs, 
joke-books, booklets, town histories, and the other local miscella- 
nies. Very wisely Dr. Dorson went to printed rather than merely 
oral sources, for though narrow purists’ have sometimes insisted 
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upon present-day recording from oral transmission as a guarantee 
of folk authenticity, in literate New England the printed page was 
a culture continuum even on the level of the popular mind from 
the very earliest years of the colonies. In Ohio excellent examples 
of the same mingling of printed record and popular traditions can 
be found in Howe’s Historical Collections and in the county 
histories that have multiplied since 1850. 


It is a virtue of such studies that they stir the careful reader 
to recall much else that might have been included. Literary 
students, for instance, will wish for some accounting of the Wan- 
dering Jew motif that showed up in William Austin’s famous 
“Peter Rugg” tale. Austin’s story, whether original with him or 
not, broke away from his authorship and circulated as a popular 
wonder tale. It was certainly so read in Ohio, for this reviewer 
has seen it as a cheap thriller pamphlet printed in Cincinnati with 
Austin’s story in augmented form retold anonymously as fact. 


There is the Great Carbuncle theme too. Hawthorne did not 
invent it. Dorson tells the story of Carbuncle Pond and Hill in 
Coventry, Rhode Island. But there are other reflections of the 
marvelous stone in Yankee chronicles, such as that in David 
Wilder’s History of Leominster (1853). 


Dorson’s book will be an efficient starting tool for students 
of Middle Western culture who wish to tackle the almost un- 
touched riches of the popular tale as a shaping influence both in 
the creation of local traditions (often recorded as local history) 
and in regional literature of such various writers as Howells or 
Mark Twain, Eggleston, Riley or Catherwood, Jake Falstaff or 
Louis Bromfield. 

ROBERT PRICE 
Professor of English 
Otterbein College 


Sassafras Hill: A Novel. By Charles Allen Smart. (New 
York, Random House, 1947. 246p. $2.50.) 


Just released from service in the navy, Easterner David Mc- 
Dermott, an ex-advertising man and ex-husband but a potential 
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artist, is fascinated by the rolling landscape as his train crosses 
southern Ohio. He likes the “wall-edge of a woodland, cresting 
a green hill, . . . the cornfields, the muddy streams with their 
cottonwoods and sycamores, the scattered wooden buildings, old 
and new, the blatant sign-boards, and the lights that began to 
appear boldly in the farm-houses. . . .” It looked “free, peaceful, 
and hit-and-miss. It looked like home.” 


He detrains, consequently, at Massietown, a paper-mill city 
and agricultural center of about 20,000, and in a few weeks is 
launched upon an experiment in turning the former sailor and 
maladjusted family man into an artist and happy human being. 
The attempt involves much more than painting and drawing. 
David soon finds himself hired out as general manservant to Mrs. 
Ariane Brown, personable and intelligent widow of an LST com- 
mander killed by a buzzbomb in the Thames. Ariane is also try- 
ing to pull life together again and to rear her three children by 
managing the old family farm at Sassafras Hill. 

David’s and Ariane’s combined problems in adjustment and 
the solution they find furnish Charles Allen Smart with the plot 
for his latest novel, a charmingly jolting book that is his best 
work since R. F. D. (1938). 

David McDermott finds in this Ohio farm neighborhood not 
only his true vocation and a congenial social environment but all 
the particular emotional adjustments that leave him and the reader 
convinced on page 246 that civilian living is going to be pretty 
much worth while for all the major characters in the story. 

In spite of this romantic framework, however, Mr. Smart 
has told his tale chiefly in the manner of a critical realist. He has 
apparently enjoyed reading Henry James some time or other, and 
James would enjoy some things in Sassafras Hill. Even though 
the author shows his preoccupation with the Ohio scene, he man- 
ages to tell his story chiefly about people—very alert, modern 
people who have been around. He shows how they can feel and 
think, not just in a provincial Buckeye environment but in a 
shaken, uncertain, cynic-creating modern world. Regional color, 
consequently, is not over-sentimentalized or grotesqued, but 
merely serves as a foil for people and their relationships. 
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Some readers may feel that there are some conventional 
touches. The leading personalities appear to be the rather hard, 
brittle post-war types that we came to recognize as standard stock 
after World War I. But the similarity is only on the surface— 
these folks are still salvageable. Furthermore the surface shines 
with pleasant polish. Like all well-made characters of the war- 
tcuched generation, their passing conversations jump quickly and 
lightly, for example, to beds and cocktails, though nothing happens 
that even a pre-1914 Victorian can blink at, and does so in such a 
way that the reader knows he has never got very far away from 
Dante, Thomas Nashe’s Jack Wilton, the Satyricon of Petronius 
Arbiter, or William Bolitho. 


In the background are the Ohio hills and corn bottoms, typ- 
ical farm routines, party lines, country gossip, and county fairs. 
But these never take over the story. Smart evidently tried to set 
a realistic, sophisticatedly mundane story down in a typical Ohio 
farm neighborhood. Except for some sentimental touches over 
old landed families and the wholesome redeeming influences of 
the country, he managed to stick consistently to his job. 


No other Middle Western novel to date has quite the same 
stirring of current sophistication into authentic regional color. 
Most readers should find the resulting flavor pleasant, even though 
the more sentimental may feel that they taste something a bit 
stronger than sassafras tea at Sassafras Hill. 


ROBERT PRICE 


Professor of English 
Otterbein College 


Paul Dunbar and His Song. By Virginia Cunningham. 
(New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 1947. ix + 283p., biblio. 
$2.75.) 

This life of Paul Laurence Dunbar, the Negro poet from 
Dayton, Ohio, who rose from poverty to fame through the beauty 
and appeal of his writings, has been written by another native of 
Dayton, who is, herself, a writer of children’s books. Although 
Dunbar lived briefly in Chicago, Denver, and Washington, D. C., 
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it was to Dayton he always returned, and it was here he died in 
1906, of tuberculosis, at the age of 35. 


Earning a livelihood through poetry is in itself a difficult 
task, made infinitely harder if one is a Negro. However, Dunbar 
received sympathy and financial aid from a number of white 
admirers of his work, including Mrs. Frank Conover of Dayton, 
Dr. James N. Matthews, a writer from Mason, Illinois, Charles 
Thatcher, a lawyer of Toledo, Ohio, and Dr. Henry A. Tobey, 
head of the Toledo State Hospital. He was encouraged and 
praised, too, by such writers as James Whitcomb Riley and Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. In fact, during the time in which he wrote, 
his books, Oak and Ivy, Majors and Minors, and Lyrics of Lowly 
Life, brought him nation-wide popularity equal to that of Eugene 
Field and James Whitcomb Riley. 


Although Dunbar proved himself a master of Negro dialect 
and humor in verse, his position does not depend entirely on this 
type of writing. In the words of William Dean Howells, “he is 
a real poet whether he speaks a dialect or writes a language.” In 


addition to poetry, Dunbar wrote short stories, novels, and lyrics 
for several Broadway musicals, and though they brought further 
popularity, his best work is his poetry. He came to national 
attention first through the pages of such periodicals as the Century 
and Harper's Weekly. His ability to recite his own work added 
to his reputation, and the money obtained from the lecture plat- 
form was sorely needed to keep him out of debt. 


Miss Cunningham has done an excellent piece of work in 
this biography ; her sympathetic account moves swiftly and shows 
painstaking research. She interviewed many of Dunbar’s family 
and friends, including the famous Ohio inventor Orville Wright, 
who was a classmate of Dunbar’s in the old Central High School 
in Dayton. Although this book was written primarily for young 
people, and footnotes were omitted for this reason, still it seems 
regrettable that the conversations are not documented. There is 
only the statement in the preface that “the conversations and in- 
cidents in this story are very largely based on scrapbooks and on 
documents and letters written by Paul and his mother, or to 
them, which are in the Dunbar collection of the Ohio State 
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Archaeological and Historical Society Museum Library in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and on the books, music, and other relics in the 
Dunbar House in Dayton, Ohio, which was bought by the Society 
after the death of Matilda Dunbar on February 24, 1934, and is 
now maintained as a public museum for all to visit.” There is a 
very thorough bibliography of 16 pages, but, unfortunately, no 
index. But judging the work from the standpoint of the author’s 
aim to write a book to interest “anyone from high school up” it 
succeeds admirably. It makes one want to read a great deal more 
of Dunbar’s poetry than it is possible to quote in a short biography. 


ELIZABETH C. BIGGERT 
Documents Librarian 

Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society 
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34 
Abolition, study of, 312. 
Abolitionists, and Kossuth, 245, 255. 
Academies, 13; in Franklin Co., 327. 
See also Schools, Colleges and uni- 
versities, Medical schools. 
Academy of Medicine, Cincinnati, 13. 
Adair, James, 92. 
Adams, John Quincy, 208. 
Adams Co., O., Underground Railroad in, 


Addison, Joseph, 120. 

Adena Indians, pottery, 188, 189, 192, 
193, 196-200; illus. of pottery, 194, 
198; culture, 195-196, 

Advertisements, commercial, in Cincinnati 
papers, 3-4, 10, 11. 

Agriculture, in Ohio, prehistoric, 319; 
recent publications on, 404. 

Agriculture of the United States in 1860, 
cited, 53, 55, 64. 

Aiken, Samuel C., quoted, 246, 248; and 
Kossuth, 254, 255; cited, 255. 

Akron Lyceum and Library Society, 13. 

Alabama, cheese market, 5 

Aldrich, Nelson W., 160. 

Alexander, = Louisa (Aatens). 304. 

Alexandria, O., legend of, 451 

Alger, Russell, "230, 232, 234, 

Allen, Horace E., 445. 

Allen County Historical ooaety, 98. 

Allison, William B., 232, 234 

Allston, Welbene, a 7 mh Read, 
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27, 238. 


, 

Almanacs, publication, 120, 

124, 135, 137. 
Altick, Acthur R., 98, 447. 
Alton, IIl., 
Alum Creek” os. 
Alvanola. Signore, 243. 
Amati, a" by Tosso, 40, 43. 
Ambler, C. H., cited, 117. 
Ambler, Jacob A., 443. 
Ameling, Mrs. actor, 26. 
American Antiquarian Society, 185. 
American Antiquity, cited, 107-108. 
American Association for State and Local 

History, 181, 185, 201. 
American Dental Convention, 395. 
American Ecological Society, 362. 
American Economist, 158. 
American Friend, cited, 49. 
American Geographical Society, 185. 


122, 123, 


American Heritage, 201. 

American gg Review, article by A. 
Nevins in, 

American Hotel, Paiedieak 254. 

—. Journal of Science and ‘Arts, 
cited, 

Pe Be ial of the Medical Sciences, 

American Medical Association, 385. 

American Naturalist Society, 362. 

American Preceptors, publication of, 135. 

American Publishers’ Circular, cited, 128. 

American Radicalism, 1865-1900. Essays 
and Documents, by Chester McArthur 
Destler, rev. by D. Lattimer, 111-114. 

American Readers, publication of, 135. 

Amish, butter-making methods, 65 

Amstutz, Wilhelm A., 98. 

Amusements, in Cincinnati, 2. 

‘Andante Movement,” 27. 

Anderson, . slaveholder, 90. 

Anderson, Helen Black, 446 

Anderson, 

Anderson, 

Anderson, Richard, "325. 

Anderson, Sherwood, —— about, 446. 

Anderson, Walter, 3 

Anderson, Yeatman, 1, 443-444, 

Andrassy, Baron, a 

Andrews, E. B., 

Angle, Paul, pg 759. 

Animals, extinct, 106, 107. 

Anthony, Charlotte, 142. 

Anthropology, see Archaeology. 

Antiques, cited, 118; Ohio articles in, 311. 

Anti-Saloon League, 206. 

Anti-Slavery Baptist Association, 270. 271. 

Anti-Slavery Baptist Church, Columbus, 
organized, 269. 

Antislavery movement in Ohio. 76, 78, 
109; recent publications on, 405. 

\vollo Hall. Cincinnati. 34 

Apollonian Gardens, Cincinnati, 11. 

Applegate & Co., 140, 141. 

Appleton, Wis., 209. 

Appletons’ Annual 
259, 260. 

Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biog- 
raphy, cited, 

Apponyi, Albert, 257. 

Archaeological Atlas of Ohio, cited, 195. 

Archaeology, North American, rev. of 
books on, 105-108, 316-321. 

Archaeology, Ohio, literature on, 188, 
195; recent publications on, 405-407; 
excavation of Delaware Co. site, 445. 

Archaic culture, 319. 


Cyclopaedia, cited, 
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Archer, Samuel b., 296. 

Argetsinger, J. C., 100. 

Antameucs. publication of, 137. 
Arkansaw Traveler, Joseph Tosso as, 16, 
32, 4U; ilius., 33. 
“Arkansaw Traveler,” 
36, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43; copy of, 

Arks, river, 117. 
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joins, 220. 

Army of the Shenandoah, 222. 

Arnett, Benjamin, 283. 

‘‘Arrowhead,”’ 309, 445. 

Arrows, Indian, 319. 

Artifacts, 319; Ohio fluted points, 
Adena culture, illus., 194 
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tions on, 407, 
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Ashes, wood, in mound, 192, 193. 

Association Building Company, see Cleve- 
land Clinic Foundation. 
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251. 


rendition of, 31, 
44-45. 
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108; 
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52, 53, 54; butter market, 6 

Ashtabula Sentinel, cited, 63 

Ashtabula Telegraph, cited, 
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nati, 13 
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Athens, oO. Underground Railroad station, 
91. 


Athens Co., O., Underground Railroad in, 
89, 91 
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Atlantic Monthly, 220; cited, 220. 
Atlantic Souvenir, 129. 

Atlatls, 318 

Auber, , at Paris Conservatory, 18. 
Auglaize Co., O., Underground Railroad 


in, 73. 
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in, 392, 393, 394, 398. 

Baker, Harry D., 444. 
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Baldwin, James Fairchild, 374-378. 
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Ballenburg, Louis, 42. 
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234, 235, 236, 237. 238, 239. 
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394, 395, 397. 
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a ol Harry C., 447. 
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Beecher, Harriet, 139. 

Beecher, Lyman, 13, 300, 301. 
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Beethoven, 18; work pertormed, 29. 

— long- horned, rev. of book on, 213- 
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in Ohio,’’ by Wilbur H. Siebert, 70-93. 

Belden, Paul B., 203 

“Believe Me if All .Those 
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Bellows, Carrie, 42. 
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Belmont County Historical Socicty, 98. 

Belpre, O., cheese production in, 48; 
Underground Railroad station, $8, 90. 
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Bennett, Smith, 162, 176. 

Bentley, A. P., = 
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cited, 355, 357. 
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Bible News, publication of, 135. 
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404-441. 

Biddle, Thomas, o , 296 
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Biggert, Elizabeth C., book rev. «5 455-457. 
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Birney, James G., 2. 
Bishop, Anna, 38. 

Bison, 106; in Ohio, 146. 
Bissell, Fred, 446. 
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Black, Robert, L., 202. 
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Black Swamp, 145, 150. 

Blackstone, William, 120. 

Blaine, James G., and the 1888 National 
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234-241; cited, 259. 

Blaique, Madame-, dancing teacher, 29, 
30, 32. 

Blair, Austin, 259; at governors’ 
ence, 263, 264. 

Blakely, T. H., 307. 

Blanchard River, 73. 

Blanton, Wyndham, cited, 354, 355. 
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Blegen, Theodore C., 99. 

Bleile, Dr. A. M., 400. 

Blennerhasset Island, story of, 212. 
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road, 86, 87, 88. 

Blue, H. T. O., 203. 

Blue Ridge, steamboat, 40. 

Blythe, Samuel G., cited, 158, 159. 
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Boatstones, 318. 
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Ohio, by P. R. Shaffer, 212-213. 
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methods of making, 69. 
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Butterworth, Charles, 229. 
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Caldwell, J. A., cited, 75 
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station, 83. 
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and war governors, 260, 261, 262. 
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Campbell, Alexander, 78. 

Campfield, O., see Canfield, O. 

Campus Martius, 3, 305. 
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Cancer control, 384. 
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Carneal, David, 19. 

Carney, David, 130. 

Carpenter and Findley, 138. 

Carr, Job, 72. 

Carr’s Sermons, publication of, 120. 

Case, William, quoted, 248; and Kossuth, 
252, 254; cited, 254. 
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at, 313. 

Cass, Lewis, 302, 314. 
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Catechisms, publication of, 127. 
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Catholic Church and Catholics, and Kos- 
suth, 246-247; attacked by L. Beecher, 
301. 


Cattle, 55, 245s ” me animals, 47. 
Cauffield, E. 

Cavaliers, in Ohio. 246. 

Cedar Creek, Va., Sheridan at, 221, 222, 
223, 224. 

Census of Canada, 1851-2, cited, 51 

Centinel of the North-Western Territory, 
120, 121, 130; established, 119. 

Centralids, Indian type, 319. 
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produced from, 33; published Dunbar’s 
poems, . 
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Bust . . . of Rev. John Rankin... , 
cited, 78 

Champaign Co., O., cheese production in, 
60; history of, 5. 

Champaign County Historical Society, 

05. 
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Chandler, Anna, 446. 

Chaney, O. P.. 270-271. 

Chap books, 137. 

Chapman, Aron Wright, cited, 288, 289, 

290. 

Chapman, John, 212. 

Chapman, Dr. we C., 380. 

Charcoal, in mounds, 191, 193. 

Charity Hospital, Cleveland, Dr. Bunts 
on staff of, 341 

Charleston, W. Va., 261; Tosso at, 37. 

Charles Town, Va.. Tiffin in, 352. 

Charles Town Academy, 357. 

Charters. George. 140. 

Chase MSS., Library of Congress, cited, 
298. 

Cheese, production of, 48-53, 55-63, 68; 
marketing organizations, 62, 63. 

Cheese-basket, 57. 

Cheese presses, patented, 59. 

Cherubini, ————, Tosso studied under, 


18. 
Chesterhill, O., Underground Railroad 
station, 90. 
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6, 


Chicago, Ill. 1888 National Republican 
Convention in, 228-230, 239. 

Chicago Times, cited, 262. 

Chicago Tribune, quoted, 232. 
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ground Railroad station, 87; ” Poindex- 157, 158, 159, 163, 166, 168, 169; 
ter’s speech at, 278; capital, 387; Tiffin quoted, 40. 
at, 357, 336, 361; medical training Cincinnati Fire Department, 99. 
school at, 394. Cincinnati Gazette, quoted, 11, 36; cited, 
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Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, quoted, 361. 

Chillicothe Supporter, 351, 352, 354. ‘ 

Chillicothe Supporter. and Gazette, 104, 
393. 


China, Ohio cheese shipped to, 52. 
China and America, 309 

Chippewa, battle of, 296. 

Chipps, Captain, Delaware Indian, 
Choates, Isaac, 82. 


314. 


Cholera, epidemic, 1832, 3; Drake's 
treatise on, 372. 

Church histories, Stark Co., 203. 

Churches, Baptist, 13, 268, 269, 271, 


281, 284, 285; A. M. E., Columbus, 
268; Methodist, 272; in Franklin Co., 
early, 327; Episcopal, 354. 

Churchill, ——-——, musician, 34. 

Churchill, Henry, 284. 

Church’s Musical Visitor, cited, 42. 

Cincinnati, 1, 303; in 1830’s 2-15; street 
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118, 124, 133, 135, 137, 143; theaters, 
5; steamboat building, 7; Trollope’s 
Bazaar, 7-9; culture, 10-15; Tosso fam- 
ily in, 19, 22, 23; theatre manners in, 
24; music in, 35-36, 42; as market for 
dairy products, 50, 51, 58, 63, 65, 68; 
in 1819, described, 94, 96; as publish- 
ing and book trade center, 117-143; 
library, 120; political meeting at, 160; 
T. B. Read_in, 215, 216; defense of, 
219, 220; Tefft in, 243; danger from 
Confederates to, 260; James Hall in, 
298, 301, 304; books published in, 
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Dr. Drake in, 364, 367; as transporta- 
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32. 
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26. 
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14. 
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Gazette, 225; 


cited, 


23, 24, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 39, 41, 123, 
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26. 
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quoted, 22. 
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Cincinnati Steam Paper Mill, 133. 
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and, 258-265. 

Clapp, Moses E., 164, 172. 
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Clark, Dr. Charles Franklin, 400, 401, 


402, 403. 
Clark, Dr. Edwin F., 403. 
Clark, George Rogers, 211. 
Clark Co., O., 68; history of, 305. 
Clark County Historical Society, 98, 305. 
Clarke, Robert, 32. 
Clarksburg, Va., cattle obtained from, 47. 
Clausen, C, A., be 
Clay, burnt, in mound, 191, 193; de- 
posits in Ohio, 212. 
Clemens, Samuel, 453. 
Clements, Dr., 362 
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205; Foraker’s attacks 
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148; poaiates in 1830, 3; 
market for cheese and milk, 49, 68; im- 
portance of Great Lakes to, 181; Kos- 
suth in, 242-243, 246-257; governors’ 
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in, 379; E. Taylor in, 397. 
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Dr. Phillips, president of, 344, 346. 
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of, 331-348; offices of, illus., 345; 
charter, 347-348. 
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265. 

Cleveland Herald, cited, 52, 58, 62, 248, 
252; opposition to Kossuth, 253. 

Cleveland Medical Gazette, published 
article by Dr. Bunts, 341. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, cited, 242, 257. 
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Cleveland Power Squadron, 185. 

Cleveland Public Library, 179, 181, 183, 
184, 186. 

Cleveland True Democrat, 
249, 251, 252, 253, 


cited, 247, 
254, 255, 256, 


257. 

Clevenger, Shobal Vail, 216, 

Climate, Ohio, 145. 

Cline, Arlington, 308. 

eo medical, history of Cleveland, 331- 
48. 


Clinton, Co., O., Underground Railroad 
in, 77. 

Clintonville, O., 272. 

Clyde, Ohio, 446. 

Coal, 145; Ohio deposits, 212. 

Cochise culture, 318. 

Coffin, Levi, 272; Reminiscences of, 272 

Coffin, Robert P. T., 452. 

Coggeshall, W. T., cited, 130-131; quoted, 
138. 

Cole, Frank T., cited, 357. 

Cole, Mrs. W. S., 308, 445. 

Cole house, Delaware Co., preservation of, 
445. 

Coleman, A. B., 43. 

Coleman, Mrs. J. W., 23. 

Colleges and universities, early Ohio, 13, 
327-328; Oxford College for ,Women, 
13; Miami University, 13, 38, 209, 
449; Ohio State University, 203, 214, 
329, 376, 379, 449; Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 209, 341, 399, 448; Ohio 
University, 214, 276, 312, 359; Wil- 
berforce University, 276, 285; ‘Miami 
Valley College, 293; Xavier University, 
312, 449; Oberlin College, 313, 374, 
443; W ittenburg College, 313; Uni- 
versity of Wooster, 332, 335, 338, 340, 
341; Ohio Northern University, 333; 
Western Reserve University, 333; Michi- 
gan State Agricultural College, 357; 
Transylvania University, 367, 368, 394; 
University of Akron, 449. 

Collier, Donald, joint author, Indians Be- 
fore Columbus, rev. by R. G. Morgan, 
316-321. 

Collins, Theodore, cited, 76. 

Collins, Wilkie, 120. 

Columbia Transportation Company, 306. 

Columbian and Great West, cited, 253. 

Columbiana Co., Underground Railroad 
in, 92. 

Columbus, O., 244, 247, 293, 323, 324, 
325, 329, 374, 375; historical society 
formed in, 1; population in 1830, 3; 
national pike reached, 7; Hesperian 
published in, 12; Hearst’s speech at, 
161, 162, 163, 164, 173; Foraker Club 
at Chicago convention, 231, 233; state 
Hungarian convention in, 245; home of 
J. P. Poindexter, 268; Negro. churches 
in, 268; Baptist churches in, 269, 271; 
Negro ‘schools in, 273; opera house, 
277; city council, 286; original plan 
for, 287; platted, 290, 291; Miss. 
Valley Hist. Assn. met in, 308; culture 
in early, 328; Grant Hospital, 376, 378; 
, * Cc. A. Dr. Baldwin and, 377; 


F ay Congregational Church, 377; 
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private medical journal published in, 
379; Ruggay eg 383; St. Francis 
Hospital, 399-40 

Columbus ‘Crisis, chad, 261. 

Columbus Dispatch, cited, 278, 285. 

Columbus Medical College, 376. 

Columbus Medical Journal, 375-376. 

Columbus Press Post, cited, 284. 

Columbus Public. Schools, Annual. Re- 
port of the Board of Education, cited, 
273, 274; Poindexter member of board 
of education, 274-275. 

Comegys, Dr. C. G., cited, 349, 352, 354, 
355, 359, 360. 

Commission houses, cheese dealers, 63. 

Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explana- 
tory Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, 141. 

Concerts, 26, 29, 30, 32, 35, 38, 41; 
benefit, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42. 

Conclin, George, 126, 140, 141. 

Conclin, William, 140. 

Conclins’ [sic] New River Gtiide, 127. 

Condensed Geography and History of the 
— States, or the Mississippi Valley, 


Conger, A. L., 231. 

Conglomerates, Ohio deposits, 212. 

Conneaut, O., Cleveland surgeons at, 338, 
9. 


Conneaut Reporter, cited, 52, 53, 60. 
Connecticut, cheese made in, 52; Ohio 
settlers from, 246. . 
Connecticut College. Monographs, 111. 

Conover, Mrs. Frank, . 

Conrade, Mary L., cited, 356. 
Conservation in Ohio, recent publications 
on, 427-428. 
Constitution, O., 


Underground - station, 


Conventions, political, mass Negro, 278. 
See also Republican Party. 

Converse, Frank S., 305. 

Cook, Mary Parker, cited, 349. 

Cook Co., Ill., butter production in, 64. 

Coombs, Leslie, 21, 220 

Coonskin Library, 328. 

Cooper, Henry, 284. 

Cope, Gilbert, cited, 216. 

Coriell, Ira, 310. 

Corson, John, 139. 

Corwin, R. G., 73; cited, 73. 

Coshocton, O., Underground Railroad 
station, 83; flint deposits in, 111 

Cotillions, Cincinnati, 15, 30, 32. 
See also Dances and dancing. 

Coulter, Dr. James H., 272. 

Country Gentleman, cited, 58, 62. 

Covington, Ky., 219, 260; concert at, 38; 
artist from, 42; Tosso died at, a 

oe George B., opposed Foraker, 155, 
159. 


Cox, J. D., MSS., Oberlin, 443. 

Cox, James, 98. ° 

Cox, James M., Journey Through My 
Years. An Autobiography, rev. by 
Carl Wittke, 205-208. 

“Cradle Song,’’ rendition of, 38. 

Crafts, sez . and crafts. 

Craig, John, 87. 

Craig, Neville * _ ‘names 47. 

Craig, Samuel, 
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Craig, V. D., cited, 

Craighill, W. P., A "356, 357. 

Cramer, Zadok, ‘Navigator, i9, 126. 

Crane, Murray, 166. 

Crawfordsville, Indiana, Drs. 
394, 398. 

Crigler Mounds, Adena culture, 196. 

Crile, Dr. George W., 336, 338, 339, 346, 
348; sketch, 333, 335; photo, 334; 
teaching | Sapmaeee 340, 341; military 
service, 

Critchfield, , = Vey 307. 
roghan, George, 443. 

Seaman, Joseph H., 43. 

Crotti, Dr. André, 384. 

Crouse, David, 446. 

Cultivator, cited, 57, 58, 60, 62. 

Cumberland Road, 

Cuming, Fortescue, cited, 48. 

Cumings, Samuel, river guides by, 
142. 


Taylor in, 


126, 


Cunningham, Mary, 201. 

Cunningham, Virginia, Paul Dunbar and 
His Song, rev. by E. C. Biggert, 455- 
457. 

Current Literature, cited, 157, 158. 

Curry, tae al 

Curry, W. L., 

Curti, Merle, Poi 330. 

Curtin, Andrew G., 259; and governors’ 
conference, 261, 
Curtis, George M., Fairchild 

Baldwin,” 374-378. 

Curtis, George William, 443. 

Cutler, Ephraim, 88 

Cutler, Manasseh, 246. 

Cuyahoga Co., O., cheese 
production in, 51, 53, 64 

Cyclopaedia of American Literature, 295. 

Cynthiana, Ky., 397 

Cynthiana, O., on Underground Railroad, 


6, 


“James 


and _ butter 


DaGon OF CALVINISM, published; 140. 

Dairies, Ohio, 48, 53, 56; labor condi- 
tions in, 56; value of products of, 1900, 
69 


“Dairy Industry in Ohio Prior to the 
Civil War,” by Robert L. Jones, 46-69. 

Dalton, Van B., The Genesis of Dental 
Education in the United States, rev. by 
L. Johnson, 103-104. 

Dana, Edmund, —— — on 
the Western "Country . ate 

Dances and dancing, 24, 26, 27. +51, 36, 
#7. 

Dancing academies, Cincinnati, 14. 

“Daniel Drake as a Pioneer in Modern 
eeenay," by Adolph E. Waller, 362- 


Deniels, Mary, 3 

Daoust, Edward S., 346-347, 348. 
Darby Meeting House, site marked, 445. 
Darby Plains, cheese making in, 50. 
D’Arcambal, Caroline, 20-21. 
Darlington, W. M., cited, 47. 
Daugherty, Harry M., 155, 208. 
Davis, Harold E., 306, 312. 

Davis, Stanton L., 313. 

Dawes, Mrs., mother of Rufus, 90. 
Dawes, Rufus R., 88; cited, 90. 
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Dawson, Mrs. Asa C., 102. 

Dayton, O., 40, 216, 375; prize concerts 
in, 36; conventions in, 157, 159; sur- 
veyed, 290; courthouse, preservation of, 
442; home of P. L. Dunbar, 456-457. 

Dayton Historical Association, 442. 

Dayton Journal, 171. 

Deardurfs, the, 324. 

Deavertown, O., Underground Railroad 
station, 90, 9 

DeBeck, William. L., 130. 

De Beriot, ————, composition played, 
34 


De Camp, —-——, slave hunter, 80, 81. 

Decatur, Stephen, 296. 

Deed Books, preservation of, 204. 

‘‘Defenders,”’ poem, 

Defiance College, staff changes at, 312. 

Delafield, John, cited, 49. 

Delaware, O., 80; slave captured at, 71. 

Delaware Co., O., Adena site in, 188-200. 

Delaware Culture Chronology, by Vernon 
Kinietz, rev. by J. Tucker, 314-316. 

Delaware flint, 111. 

Delaware Indians, 283, 284; cattle kept 
by, 46; history of culture of, 314-316. 

Democrat, Stark Co., 204. 

Democratic Party, Hearst enters radical 
wing of, 161; Poindexter and, 282. 

Dempster, ———-—, Irish singer, 34. 

Denison University, 13. 

Dennison, William, and Civil War. 259, 
260-261; and _ governors’ conference, 


263. 

Dental education in the U. S., 103-104. 

Dental Register of the West, 395. 

Dental schools, 392, 394, 395. 

Dentistry in Ohio, 392-398. 

Depew, Chauncey M., 230, 232, 234, 
239. 


Desha, ————, governor of Ky., 21. 

Deshlers, the, 328. 

Destler, Chester McArthur, American 
Radicalism, 1865-1900. Essays and 
Documents, rev. by D. Lattimer, 111- 


Detroit, Mich., 46, 287. 

Detroit Free Press, cited, 63, 264. 

Detroit Marine Historical Society, 185. 

Detroit Public Library, Burton Collection, 
6 


play, 26. 


186. 
“Deux Amis, Les,” 
Deuschle, Dr. W. D., 402. 
Devon cattle, 55. 
Devonian formations, 110. 
Dexter, Edmund, 43. 
The Dial, cited, 217. 
ss ., Charles, 155; political machine of, 


Dicheus, Charles, 121. 

Dickey, William, 87, 88. 

Dickoré, Marie, 444. 

Dictionaries, oie of, 141, 143. 

Diefenbach, H. 

Diefenbach, Mrs. "HL B., 101. 

Diploma, medical, first in Ohio, 364. 

Directories, Cincinnati, 120, 133, 140. 

Dittrick, Howard, ‘The Origin of the 
Cleveland Clinic,” 331-348. 

Dixon, Joseph, 323, 325. 

Dixon, Richard, cited, 71. 

Doctors, see Physicians. 
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Doctrine of the New Jerusalem Concern- 
ing the Lord, published, 127. 

Documents, reproduced, 94-97, 188-200; 
‘Autobiography of James Hall, Western 
Literary Pioneer,’ edited by D. Donald, 
295-304. 

Dolomite, Ohio deposits, 212. 

Domestic Manners of the Americans, pub- 
lished, 6. 

Donald, David, ed., 
of James Hall, 
eer,” 295-304. 

Donovan’s Entomology, 121. 

Dorfeuille, ————, Monsieur, 10. 

“Dorfeuille’s Hell,’’ museum display, 10. 

Dorfeuille’s Museum, Cincinnati, 23, 26. 

Dorson, Richard M., Jonathan Draws the 
Long Bow, rev. by R. Price, 455-457. 

Doster, Henry, 86. 

Douglass, Frederick, 247; 

Hayes, 280, 281. 

Douglass, 

Douglass, 

Douglass, W illiam, 86. 

Douglass and Potomac Guards, 277. 

Downes, Randolph C., 445, 446; cited, 47. 

Dublin, O., 267 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, 309. 

Dunbar, Paul Laurence, rev. 
of, 455-457. 

Dunbar House, Dayton, Ohio, 457. 

Dunker, John, a. 

Drake, Alexander, 5 

Drake, Mrs. Alexander, 5 

Drake, Benjamin, 125, 129, 
143; cited, 132. 

Drake, Charles, cited, 364. 

Drake, Daniel, 124, 125, 
300, 373; established 
Miami University, 13; 
quoted, 132. 

— Harriet (Sisson), 

69 


“The Autobiography 
Western Literary Pion- 


and R. B. 


of biography 


132, 135, 143, 

medical dept., 
cited, 130; 

364, 365, 366, 

Drake, John T., 140. 

Drake, Josiah, 140. 

Drake & Conclin, 139. 

Drake, D., & Co., 138. 

Drake & Mansfield, quoted, 133, 
cited, a 

“Dramatist,’”? comedy, 6 

“Drifting,’”’ poem, 225. 

Drills, conical, 318. 

Dry Run Church, 87. 

Dury, Ralph F., 214. 

Duval’s Paper Mill, 

Duyckinck, Evert A., 295. 

Duyckinck, George L., cited, 295. 

Duyckinck MS, Collection, New 
Public Library, cited, 295. 

Durbin Ward House, Lebanon, O., 311. 

Dye, Ada L., 447. 

Dyer, David, 191. 

Dyer, Jay, 193. 


134; 


York 


Eanzy, J. A., Gen., 221, 222, 223. 

“Early Internships in St. Francis Hospital 
—A Reminiscence,” by H. M. Platter, 
399-403. 

East Liverpool, O., .118. 

Eckhart, Sampson, 310. 
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Eckles, John C., and Foraker, 240-241. 

“Eclectic of St. Clairsville,” by Philip D. 
Jordan, 387-391. 

Eddy, Henry, 297. 

Eddy, John, 173 

Eddy, Thomas M. > Cited, 262. 

Edenburg, _Pa., Underground Railroad 
station, 92. 

Edes, R. S., cited, 47. 

Education, in Ohio, 327-328; recent pub- 
lications on, 413- 414. See also Schools 
and Colleges and universities. 

Edwards, Linden , “Governor Edward 
Tiffin: Pioneer Doctor,’ 349-361. 

Edwards, William, 87. 

Eells, Hastings, 309, 449. 

Eelskin, Eleazar, pseud., 4. 

Eggleston, Edward, 453. 

Egle, William H., cited, 259, 264. 

Elkins, Stephen B., 237. 

Elkins anti-trust law, 158, 169, 177. 

Elliott, Thomas ny 43. 

Elliott, Wilson, 8 


Elliott’ & , ined Columbus 
raphers, 443. 

Elmwood, Kentucky, home of D. Carneal, 
2 


photog- 


Emch, Lucille B., cited, 129. 

Emigrants’ guides, 124. 

Emmet, Thomas A., 255. 

English grammars, ” publication of, 137. 

English literary “works, popularity in the 
West, 120-121. 

English Readers, publication of, 135. 

Enon Baptist Church, Cincinnati, 13. 

Entomology, rev. of book on long-horned 
beetles, 213-214. 

Episcopal Church, Tiffin reared in, 354. 

Erie and Kalamazoo Railroad, 7. 

Ernst, Madame ————, dancing teacher, 
41 


Ernst, Monsieur ————, dancing teacher, 
36, 37; composition played, 

Essays, published in gift books, 129. 

Essipoff, Madame ————, musician, 39. 

Esterquest, Frank L., 313. 

Eustick, Robert, 87. 

Eustick, William A. [or H.], 87, 88. 

Evans, Evelina, see Atkinson, Evelina. 

Evans, par 72 

Evans, Lyle S., cited, 352, 359. 

Evans, Nelson W., cited, 84. 

Everett, Edward, opposition to Kossuth, 
253. 

Eversman, Walter A., 445. 

“Evidences of Early Man in Alaska,” 107. 

Excavations, archaeological, 445. 


FAIRBANKS, CHARLES 7” 159. 

Fairchild, Mary H., 

Fairport Harbor iticrorical Society, 
306, 442; Marine Museum, 186, 

Fairport Harbor Marine Museum, 186, 
306. 

Falconer, John I., cited, 68. 

Fallen Timbers, battle of, 325. 

Falstaff, Jake, 453. 

Family histories, writing of, 

Family Physician, number published, 135. 

Faris, , daguerrotype by, 37. 

Farmer, Bernard L., 305. 


305- 
06. 
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Farmer’s Reporter and United States Agri- 
culturist, cited, 48 

Farming, in eastern Ohio, 145. 

See also Dairying. 

Farnsworth, Oliver, 123, 124, 137, 140. 

Farnsworth, Oliver, & Co., 123. 

Farnsworth, William, 137. 

Farquhar, Elizabeth, 288. 

“Father of Ohio,” 349. 

Fauchard, Pierre, 103. 

Faulkner, Colonel, 32. 

Faulkner, James W., 208. 

Faurot Opera House, Lima, O., 98. 

Fayette Co., O., Underground Railroad 
routes in, 85. 

Fearson, Henry B., cited, 48. 

Federal Writers Project, cited, 357, 358. 

Feleky Bibliography, lists poems on Kos- 
suth, 249. 

Ferdinand V, emperor, 243. 

Ferguson, N. B., 271. 

Ferguson & Sanxay, 123. 

Fertilizer, garbage as, 149. 

Fessenden, Samuel, 238. 

Fiction, historical, Ohio, list of recent, 
415-416; rev. of novel, 453-455. 

Field, Eugene, 456. 

Filler, Louis, 312. 

Finger Lake country, N. Y., 
chased in, 47. 

Fink, Mike, 117. 

Fiot, Henrietta, see 
(Fiot). 

Firelands, Underground Railroad in, 82. 

Firelands Pioneer, cited, 83. 

Fireplaces, remains of prehistoric, 106. 

First Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, Dr. Crile 
surgeon of, 342. 

Fisch, Theodore, 449. 

Fish and fishing in Ohio, 146, 150, 151; 
recent publications on, 428. 

Fisher, Dr. O. O., 443. 

Fisher’s Hill, Va., battle at, 221. 

Fitzpatrick, Stephen A., cited, 284, 326. 

Flanagan, John T., cited, 297, 303. 

Flatboatsmen, 126. 

Flatboats, cattle transported on, 47; on 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 117. 

Fleming, William, 324. 

Fletcher, Lowell, 43. 

Flexner, Abraham, cited, 

Flint, E. H., 126, 140. 

Flint, Timothy, 125-126, 128, 129, 140, 
141; Recollections of the Last Ten 
Years, 125. 

Flint, occurrence in Ohio, 110-111, 212; 
artifacts, 212; prehistoric methods of 
working, 317-318. 

Flint Ridge, quarries, 
morial, 111. 

Flood control in Ohio, recent publications 
on, 431-432. 

Flood disaster of 1913, 206. 

Flora, Ohio, calendar of, 366. 

Fogg, Mary Shaw, benefit concert, 35. 

Folger, Robert H., 81; cited, Pg 

Folk culture, subject of talk, 

Folklore, Ohio, rev. of book bn 451-453. 

Follett, Elias, 56, 57, 58, 62 

Folsom culture, 318; artifacts, 107, 108, 
32 


cattle pur- 


Tosso, Henrietta 


352, 402. 


111; State Me- 


320. 
Folsom Man, 105, 106. 
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Food, pioneer, recent publications on, 433. 

Foos, Joseph, 324. 

Foote, John P., 43, 129, 

39, 141. 

Foraker, Joseph B., 276, 283; and Stan- 
dard Oil Charges, 154-178; cited, 155, 
159, 160, 163, 164, 166, 172, 230, 
234, 238; and the National Republican 
convention of 1888, 228-24 

Foraker, Julia B., cited, 155, ‘is7, 168, 
171; scrapbook, cited, 232. 

Foraker Club of Columbus, 231, 233. 

Foraker Papers, Historical and Philosophi 
cal Society Library, cited, 229, 230, 
236, 239. 

Forbes, Alexander, cited, 67. 

Ford, Harvey S., ‘“‘Thomas Buchanan Read 
and the Civil War—The Story of 
‘Sheridan’s Ride,’ ” 215-227. 

Forests and foresty, Ohio, 145-147; Miami 
> 365; recent publications on, 
431. 

Forgy, Mary, 311. 

Forman, Mrs. Benjamin, 444 

Forman, Jonathan, 331, 376; “The 
State Medical Journal,” 379-386. 

Fort Ancient culture, 320 

Fort Erie, siege of, 296. 

Fort Finney, article on, 202. 

Fort Hamilton, anniversary celebration, 31. 

Fort Malden, Canada, 82. 

Fort Meigs, 73 

Fort Stephenson, 443. 

Fosdick, William W., 43. 

Fosnocht, Bertha C., 442. 

Foster, Charles, 229, 230, 233, 276. 

Foster, Eben, 91. 

Foster, Prior, 83. 

Foulke, William D., cited, 259, 261. 

‘Founding of Franklinton: Its Signifi- 
cance Today,’ by Harold J. Grimm, 
323-330. 

Fowler, Chauncey, 92. 

Fowke. Gerard, cited, 196. 

Fox, Dixon Ryan, cited, 354. 

Foxe, John, ~—- of Martyrs, 127, 129. 

Frame, R. S., 

Frankenberg, > Otto, 400. 

Frankfort, Ky., Lafayette in, 21. 
Frankfort, ch. Underground Railroad sta- 
tion, 86, 87 
Franklin, O., 293. 
Franklin College, New Athens, O., 390. 
Franklin Co., O., cheese making in, 50; 
politics in, 280; first church in, 327. 
Franklinton, O., 71; founding of, 323-330. 
Franklinton Centennial Celebration, 283. 

Frary, Ihna T., cited, 57. 

Freeman’s Almanack, 123, 140, 141. 

Freeman’s Journal, cited, 130. 

Freese, Dr. E. Ms 

French, William C., 443. 

French schools, in Cincinnati, 14. 

Friends, Society of, 293; and Under- 
ground Railroad, 72, 74, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 90, 92; in Ohio, 246; Joel Wright 
as member, 288, 289; in Springboro, 
290, 291. 

Friends of Hungary, 256. 

“Friendships, The,’’ musical composition, 
36. 


133-134, 138, 


Ohio 
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“From Pittsburgh to 
—?™ document ed. by W. 
Bis 97. 

Fry, William, 299. 

Fugitive Slave Law, 244. 

Fuller, Margaret, poem on Kossuth, 250. 

Fullerton, George, 87. 

Fullerton, Hugh S., cited, 86, 87. 

Furay, 

Furnas, 

Futhey, 


Shawnee Town, 
D. Hoyt, 


Seth, aL 448. 
J. Smith, cited, 216. 


GALBRAITH, JOHN §S., 312. 

Galbraith, R. C., 87. 

Galbraith, Robert, 86. 

Galbreath, C. B., 285; cited, 121. 
Galena, O., Adena mounds near, 193, 200. 
Gallia Co., O., Underground Railroad in, 


91. 
Gallipolis, O., 202; concert in, 19. 
Galloway, Sam, 277. 
Gano’s Lodge, Cincinnati, 26. 
Gardens, public, in Cincinnati, 15. 
Gardner, Dr. G. E., 403 
Gardner, Myrtle B., 383. 
Garfield, Harry A., 257. 
Garfield, James A., 220, 238. 
Garfield house, Hiram, 0., 306. 
Garretson, General, 342. 
Garrett, Cyrus, 224. 
Gas, natural, 212. 
Gaskin, 
worker, 81. 
Gatling Gun Battery, 342. 
Gay Street Theatre, Baltimore, Md., 18. 
Geauga Co., O., cheese production in, 50, 
52, 53, 58, 59, 60, 68. 
Geauga County Historical and Memorial 
Society, 443. 
Genealogy, Ohio persons, recent publica- 
tions on, 41 
Genesis of Dental Education in the United 
States, by Van B. Dalton, rev. by 
Johnson, 103-104 
Genoa Township, Delaware Co., 191, 195. 
Geography and History of the Western 
States, published, 140. 
Geological Survey of Ohio, Bulletin pub- 
lished by, 110 
George Washington, steamboat, 118. 
Georgetown, Ky., paper mill at, 131. 
Georgetown, O., 76. 
German reparations, J. M. 
Giamboni, Natale, 34 
Gilbert, Barclay, 81. 
Gillespie, Dr., 87. 
Gillespie, George, 87. 
Gilliam, Dr. D. Tod, 400, 401. 
Gilliland, James, 79. 
Gilmore, John, 91. 
Gilmore, Margaret Cook, 
Gilmore, William E., 
55, 356, 357, 
Girard, O., Dr. Bunts lived at, 333. 
Girty, Simon, 211. 
Glacial Kame culture, 320. 
Gladden, Washington, and 
269, 284. 
Goddard, Fred B., 447. 
Goforth, Dr. William, 364. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 120. 


Underground Railroad 


Cox and, 


cited, 352, ; 
cited, 349, 352, 


Poindexter, 
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Good Hope, O., on 
road, 86. 

Goodale, Lincoln, 324. 

Goodman, A. T., MS. Collection, West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society Library, 
349. 

Goodman, Mrs. Ernest A., 100. 

Goodman, Nathan G., cited, 353. 

Goodman, T. S., 43. 

Gordon, Joseph, 390. 

Goshen, Conn., cheese making in, 57, 60. 
“Governor Edward Tiffin: Pioneer Doc- 
tor,” by Linden F. Edwards, 349-361. 
Governors, war, 1861 conference, 263-265. 

Grafton, W. Va. 

Graham, 133. 

Graham, Evarts Ambrose, 374. 

Graham, G. H., ie 

Graham, George, 43. 

Grainbelt, 145. 

Grand Army of the Republic, 160. 

Grand Art Union, Cincinnati, 36. 

Grand Hotel, oe 239. 

Grand Rapids, O ia ee 

Grangers, 112-113. 

a Charles, 81. 

Grant, U. S., 224; endorsed by Negro 
convention, 278; ‘letter to R. B. Hayes, 
306. 

—— 2 
end of, 

Gravier, Te sl 210. 

Gray, Asa, 329. 

Gray, James L., 284. 

Great Carbuncle, theme of legends, 453. 

Great Lakes, and canals to Ohio River, 7; 
history of, 180-181, 183; shipping com- 
panies, 183. 

Great Lakes Calendar, 186. 

Great Lakes Exhibit, 183. 

“Great Lakes Historical 
Donna L. Root, 179-187. 

Great Miami Valley, 289. 

Great Western Sanitary Fair, Cincinnati, 


38. 

Greenfield, O., 86. 

Greenman, Emerson F., cited, 196. 

Gresham, Walter, 230, 232, 234. 

Gret, Carlos, 17. 

Gret, Maria, see Tosso, Mary. 

Gret, Rosa, 17. 

Gretry, —--—-—— , at Paris Conservatory, 18. 

Grey Old Sycamore, The, song, 23 
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Marietta Chamber of Commerce, 305. 

Marietta College, founded, ‘ 

Marietta Gazette, cited, 49. 

Marion Daily Star, cited, 158. 

Marl, Ohio deposits, 212. 

ey O., Underground Railroad 
station, 8 

Hie aaah ‘Historical Society, 308, 445. 

Marnezia, Marquis de Lezay, 202. 

oo of Figaro,’’ musical composition, 


Marrow of Practical Medicine . . ., 388. 

“‘Marsellaise Hymn,” 27. 

Marsh’s Tavern, 82. 

Martin, Don K., 383-384. 

Martin, Paul S., joint author, Indians Be- 
fore —_— rev. by R. G. Morgan, 
316-32 

Martin, William T., cited, 326. 

Martinsburg, Md., Sheridan at, 221. 

Martinsville, O.,. Underground Railroad 
station, 79. 

Maryland Historical Society Library, docu- 
ment in, 95. 

Masaneillo, opera, 35. 

Massie, David M., cited, 352. 

Massillon, O., 80; Underground Railroad 
station, 81, 82; public schools, history 
of, 447. 

Massillon Board of Education, 447. 

Masonic Hall. Cincinnati, 34, 36. 

Masons (Free), 22, 
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Matthews, James N., 456. 

Maumee River, 73. 

Maxwell, Ann (Proud), 94. 

Maxwell, Nathaniel G., letter to, 94-97. 

Maxwell, W. C., cited, 353. 

Maxwell, William, 117, 119, 121-122. 

Maxwell’s Code, 130, 131, 137; publica- 
tion of, 121-122; photograph of title 
page, 136. 

May, John, cited, 47, 7! 125. 

Mayhew, Frederick, 95, 

Mayo, Dr. Will, 342, 343° "348. 

May’ s Lick, Ky., 36 3, 364. 

Maysville, Ky., Drs. Taylor in, 395, 397, 

8. 


39 
Maysville and Zanesville Road, 84. 
Mazzini, 244. 
Means, Dr. W. J., 402. 
Mechanics’ Institute, Cincinnati, 32. 
‘‘Meddlesome Matty,” 14. 
Medical College of Ohio, founded, 13. 
Medical history, see Medicine, Ohio. 
— journals, 341, 375- 376, 379-386, 

95. 


Medical schools, 13, 333, 342, 343, 344, 
367, 368, 369, 376. 

Medicine, Ohio, history of, 331-403; 
seminar on, 203; recent publications on, 
424-425. 

Medina County Historical Society, 101, 


308. 
Meek, J. M., 270. 
Mehul, —-—--—--— , at Paris Conservatory, 


Meigs Co., Underground Railroad in, 91. 

Meineke, ae ,» composer, 19. 
‘Melancholy Days are Comé,” 14. 

Melish, John, cited, 49. 

Melodeon, Cincinnati concert hall, 34,.43. 

Melodeon, Cleveland auditorium, 246, 
247, 248, 251, 252, 253. 

Memoir of Samuel E. Foote, 139. 

Memoir of the Public Services of William 
Henry Harrison, 302, 303. 

Menallen, Pa., Wright family in, 288. 

Mennell, Mark, 446. 

Mercer, H. C., cited, 32. 

Merchant of Venice, on repertoire of J. 
Burke, 6. 

“Merry Wives of Windsor,” 26. 

Metcalf, Clarence S., 181, 185. 

Methode du Violin, 18. 

Methodist Churches, St. Paul’s A. M. E., 
268; in Clintonville, 272; Tiffin unites 
with, 354. 

Methodist Magazine for the Year of Our 
Lord 1821, 127. 

Metz, Corinne, 444 

Miami and Erie Canal, 293. 

Miami Gazette, 448. 

Miami Student, quoted, 38. 

Miami University, 209; Medical Depart- 
ment, founded, 13; concert at, 38; staff 
changes at, 449, 

Miami Valley, 290; and dairy industry, 

, 48, 

Miami Valley. College, 293. 

Michaux, F. A., cited, 64. 

Michigan, created from Northwest Terri- 
tory, 209; troops requested from in 
1861, 

Michigan State Agricultural College, 357. 
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Mid-American Exposition, Great Lakes 
exhibit, 186. 

Miles, Joseph B., 91. 

Milk, treatment of, for cheese, 57; pro- 
duction of, " 

“Milk sickness,”’ 48. 

Mill Grove, O., 133. 

Miller, William M., 313. 

Miller family, Underground Railroad sta- 
tion keepers, 86. 

Mills, Edward C., 104; ‘‘The Taylor Fam- 
ily of Dentists,’’ 392-398; cited, 394. 

Mills, Dr. William, 388-391. 

Mills, paper, see Paper mills. 

Mine, A., composer, 37. 

Mineral Resources of Ohio, by Wilber 
Stout, rev. by P. R. Shaffer, 212-213. 

Minerals, og 145; recent publications 
on, 429-430 

Mingo Indians, 324; cattle —_ by, 46. 

Minnegerode, Meade, cited, 226. 

Minnesota, portion from Rigi Terri- 
tory, 209; regiments requested from in 
1861, 259. ‘ 

Minor, Richard Clyde, ‘James Preston 
Poindexter, Elder Statesman of Colum- 
bus,” 267-286. 

Mississippi River, 51, 94, 118, 119. 125; 
boats and shipping on, 49, 62, 96-97, 
117; military importance of, 264. 

Mississippi Valley, 135; radicalism in, 113; 
T. Flint in, 125; book supply for, 140. 

Mississippi Valley Association of Dental 
Surgeons, 394-395, 398. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 


Mississipei Valley Historical Review, 313; 
cited, 47. 

Miseissippion formations, 110. 

Missouri, military situation in 1861, 261, 
262. 

Mitchell, A. H., Jr., 98. 

Mitchell, O. M., 43. 

Modern Chivalry, publication of, 120. 

Mohler, Robert E., 311. 

Moley, Raymond, 207. 

Money, scarcity of, 134. 

Monroe, James, MSS., Oberlin, 443. 

Monroe Co., cheese produced in, 57. 

Montagnier, Madame —~—~——— » singer, 24, 
29. 





Montgomery County maar and Arch- 
aeological Society, 309, 5. 

Montgomery incised peo 199, 

Moore, Charles es cited, 217, 259. 

Moore, David, 91 

Moore, David H., 

Moore, Eliakim H., “ha, cited, 91. 

Moore, James M., 449. 

Moorman, Robert, 284. 

Moravian missionaries, import cattle, 46. 

Morgan, E. D., and governors’ conference, 
263. 

Morgan, Ephraim, 141, 142, 143. 

Morgan, Richard G., book rev., 110-111. 

Morgan & Sanxay, publishers, 142. 

Morgan, Lodge & Co., publishers, 123, 


Morgan, Lodge & Fisher, publishers, 125, 
135, 142. 
Morgan, E., and Co., publishers, 142. 

Morgan Co., O., Underground Railroad 














INDEX 


in, 88, 89, 90. 
Morgan Stone Mound, 196, 199. 
Morganville, O., Underground Railroad 
station, 90. 
Morris, U. S., cited, 284, 326. 
Morrow, Josiah, cited, 358. 
Morrow Co., O., Underground Railroad 


in, 79. 

Morse, Charles J., cited, 92. 

Morse, Mary L., cited, 92. 

Morton, Oliver, and Civil War, 259, 
at governors’ conference, 263. P 

Morton, William T. S., 103. 

Moses & Jonas, 121. 

Mothers’ pensions, 206. 

Mound Camp Site, Indiana, 200. 

“Mound Explorations in Delaware County, 
Ohio,” by John T. Short, 191-195. 

Mounds, Indian, 324; illus. of, 194; 
conical, 196; building of, 319. 

Mt. Pleasant, O., home of first abolition 
paper, 74. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, 341. 

Mowbray, Henry B., 306. 

Mozart, work performed, 29, 34. 

Mulattoes, laws regarding, 70; aid in 
Underground Railroad, 81 

Muller, Herman J., 449. 

Mullin, Isaac, 72. 

Mullin, Job, 72, 73. 

Mullon, Madame ————— » singer, 29. 

a e James E., 217, 218, 221, 224, 
25, 226; cited, 217, 218. 

Murray, Lindley, English Grammar, 122, 
135; English readers, 137, 141 

Music and musicians, 16-45. 

“Music and Physic,’ 16. 

Music books, publication of, 135. 

“Musical Challenge,’’ musical 
tion, 36. 

Musical Fund Society, Cincinnati, 30. 

Musical societies, am 30. 

Musical Visitor, cited, 

Musk ox, 106. 

Muskingum College, founded, 13. 

Muskingum Co., O., butter making in, 
65; Underground Railroad in, 89. 

Muskingum River, crossed by fugitive 
slaves, 83, 91 

—a Valley, cattle in, 46; surveys 


261; 


com posi- 


28 
Shainin, tes id S., cited, 230. 


NAsH, GEORGE K., 168, 176. 

Nashville, ‘Tenn., cheese market, 50; 
Negro political convention in, 281. 
Nast, Thomas, 224. 
Natchez, Miss., Drs. 
Nation, cited, 169 


Taylor at, 397, 398. 


National Cyclopaedia of American Biog- 
vaphy, cited, 352 

National Forestry Congress, 283. 

National Gazette and Literary Register, 


299. 

National groups in Ohio, recent publica- 
tions on, 425-426. 

National Negro History Week, 202. 

National Parks Bureau of Canada, mem- 
ber Great Lakes Historical Association, 


185. 
National Pike, 7, 212. 
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Natural and Statistical View or Picture of 
Cincinnati and the Miami Country, 125. 

Natural History, Ohio, recent publications 
on, 426-432. 

“Navigation Award,” 305. 

Navigator, Cramer’s, peed by 
19; publication of, 12 

Needham, Earl V., 312. 

Neef, Joseph, 20. 

Negroes, aid in Underground Railroad, 
81, 82, 87; study of history of, 201- 
202; first exercise of suffrage in Co- 
lumbus, 276. 

See also Slaves, fugitive. 

Neiswander, Claud R., 214. 

“Nellie Gray,” played, 41. 

Nelson, Charles, 384. 

Neville, Morgan, 22, 26, 27, 129, 139. 

Nevins, Allan, 

New Castle, 
station, 83. 

New Cincinnati Theatre, 5. 

New Deal, 112, A 

New England Farmer, cited, 57. 

New Harmony, Ind., 2 

New Jersey, Ohio settlers from, 246. 

New Jerusalem Singing Society, Cincin- 


nati, 23. 
O., Underground Railroad 


New Market, 
station, 79. 

New Orleans, La., 94, 118, 226; Ohio 
dairy market, 49, 64, 67; cargo ter- 
minal, 117. 

New Orleans, steamboat, 118. 

New Petersburg, O., Underground Rail- 
road station, 79, 3 

‘New Way to Give Music Lessons,” 16; 
rendition of, 38, 39, 41 

New York American, 173. 

New York City, Ohio cheese market, 58; 
Union Defense Committee of, 265. 

New York Herald, cited, 157, 178. 

New York History, editor of, 201. 

New York State, dairy produce in, 52, 59, 
69. 

New 
201. 

New York Sun, 171. 

New York Times, cited, 115, 178, 
259, 261, 264; quoted, 170. 

New York Tribune, published ‘‘Sheridan’s 
Ride,” 226; cited, ‘ 

Newburgh, O., 247; Kossuth at, 

Newcom Tavern, Dayton, O., 442 

Newport, W. H., cited, 73. 

Newport, Ky., 219, 260; concert at, 41; 
musicians from, in concert, 42. 

Newspapers, Cincinnati, 1, 15, 117; fron- 
tier, 119; publication of, 133, 135; 
Ohio, recent publications on, 432. 

Newton, Solomon, 91. 

Newton, O., Underground Railroad sta- 
tion, , 

Niagara, battle of, 296. 

Nichols, Dr. Bernard H., 346. 

Nicolay, John G., cited, 262, 264. 

Noble, Rev. Seth, l 

Noggle, M. S., 446. 

North ‘American Review, cited, 55. 

North Bend, Ind., 73. 

North Carolina, 84; cheese market, 50; 

immigrants from, 79 


Tosso, 


Oz, Underground Railroad 


York State Historical Association, 


249, 


251-252. 
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Northern Fire Engine and Hose Company, 
Cincinnati, ball held by, 32. 

Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 446. 

Northwest Territory, 289, 324; rev. of 
book on, 208-212; claims on, 287. 

Notices Concerning Cincinnati, by Daniel 
Drake, 125, 363, 364, 365, 369. 

Novels, see Fiction. 

Nowlin Mound, 196. 


Oak AND Ivy, 
Oakland Co., ‘Mich, butter production in, 
64. 


“Oath,” poem, 218. 

Oberholtzer, Ellis Paxson, cited, 218, 224. 

Oberlin, O., 374. 

Oberlin College, 313, 374 
scripts, 443. 

Oberlin Collegiate Institute, 13. 

Occurrence of Flint in Ohio. Geological 
Survey ‘of Ohio, by Stout and Schoen- 
laub, rev. by R. G. Morgan, 110-111. 

Oddfellows’ Hall, Newport, Ky., concert 
held in, 41. 

Ohio, dairy industry prior to 1860 in, 46- 
69; natural features, 143-146; created 
from Northwest Territory, 209; in Civil 
War, 259, 260-261; list of publications 
on, August 1946-July 1947, 404-441. 

Ohie Acadaemy of History, 309; papers 
read before, 313. 

Ohio Agricultural Reports, cited, 49, 50, 
$2, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69. 

- and Steubenville Railroad, chartered, 


; library manu- 


Ohio Biological. Survey, Bulletin 39, rev. 
of, 212-213. 

Ohio Broadcasting Company, 310. 

Ohio Canal, 51. 

Qhio Centennial Celebration, 283. 

Ohio City, O., 249 

Ohio College of Dental 
394 os 

Ohio Comes of Age, 109. 

Ohio Commission on Conservation and 
Natural Resources, 150. 

Ohio Constitution of 1912, 205. 

Ohio Country, surveys in, 287. 

Ohio Cultivator. cited, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 67. 

“Ohio Delegation at the National Repub- 
lican Convention of 1888,’ by Everett 
Walters, 228-241. 

Ohio Executive Records—Correspondence, 
cited, 260. 

Ohio Experiment Station, 
tion, examined, 214. 

Ohio Farmer, cited, 53, 54, 60, 61 

Ohio Fish and Game Commission, 150. 

Ohio General Assembly, 290, 291; laws 
enacted by, 70, 75; Foraker’s attempt to 
influence, 162, 168, 175, 176. 

Ohio Geological Survey, Report, 

366. 


Surgery, 392, 


beetle collec- 


cited, 


Ohio History Day Association, 446. 

Ohio Huguenot Society, 101. 

“Ohio in Knee Pants,” by Virginius C. 
Hall, 1-15. 


Ohio Indian Relic Collectors Society, 446- 
447, 
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Ohio Laws, cited, 70. 

Ohio : re, Documents, cited, 56, 64, 
67, 68 

Ohio’ Medical College, 125; founding of, 
oer dissolution, 369; Dr. Baldwin at, 
76. 

Ohio-Mississippi waterway, 7. 

Ohio National Stage Company, 7. 

Ohio Northern University, 333. 

Ohio Republican League, 159. 

Ohio River, 51, 73, 93, 118, 119, 125, 
145, 261, 289, 324, 444; steamboats 
on, 7, 96-97; shipping and traffic on, 
47, 49, 50, 62, 117, 368; crossed by 
fugitive slaves, 76, 83, 88; trip down, 
in 1819, 94-97. 

Ohio Senate Executive Documents, 
30, 51, 57, 60, 65, ° 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, cited, 16, 47, 48, 75, 118 
bak, 227, 229,236, . 357, 358, 394; 
medical history issue, 385 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 203; Library, books and docu- 
ments in, 123, 124, 127, 128, 155, 
456-457; lecture series, 144; papers on 
archaeology published by, 188; 62d 
annual mecting, 203; Museum, collec 
tions in, 214, 294, 328; and plat of 
Columbus, 293; archaeological excava- 
tions by, 445 

Ohio State Dental Society, 104. 

Ohio State Forestry Bureau, 283. 

Ohio State Industrial Commission, 383. 

Ohio State Journal, proposed purchase of, 
as party organ, 164; 168, 174, 175; 
cited, 269, 270, 273, 275, 276, 277, 
ta 279, 280, 281, 285, 286; quoted, 


cited, 


Ohio State Library, 293. 

Ohio State Medical Association, 343; or- 
gan of, 380-386. 

“Ohio State Medical Journal, ” by Jona- 
than Forman, 379-386. 

Ohio State Medical Society, see 
State Medical Association. 

Ohio State School for the Blind, 276. 

Ohio State University, sponsor for Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association meet- 
ing, 203; beetle collection, 214; and 
Joseph Sullivant, 329; Medical College, 
376, 379; staff changes, 449. 

Ohio Statesman, cited, 245, 277. 

Ohio Supreme Court, 162, 176. 

Ohio University, 276; beetle collection, 
214; faculty changes, 312; Tiffin’s in- 
terest in, 359. 

Ohio Valley, 50, 135, 
cultures in, 196. 
“Ohio, Viewed by Early Travellers, 1795- 

1830,” speech, 101. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 209, 341, 399; 
publications of history staff, 4 

Oil, Ohio deposits, 212. 

Old Stone School, Summit County, res- 
toration of, 311. 
Olentangy River, 291, 

Olio, 8. 

O’Neal, Abijah, 289. 

Opequan, Va., battle at, 221. 

Operative Gynecology, 376. 


Ohio 


368; prehistoric 


324, 325. 
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Oque-no-sie’s town, Underground station, 
3 


73- 

Orchard, F. P., 189. 

Orchards, Ohio, 146. 

Ordinance of 1787, 209, 246, 287, 289. 

Orians, C. Harrison, cited, 250. 

“Origin of the Cleveland Clinic,’’ by 
Howard Dittrick, 331-348. 

Orr site, Adena culture, 196. 

Osborn, Paul, 307. 

Osborn Building, Cleveland, 341, 346; 
illus. 345. 

Ostrander, Ethel, 307. 

Ottawa, O., on site of Underground sta- 
tion, 73. 

Ottawa County Historical Museum, 309. 

“Our Early Book Supply,” cited, 124, 
134, 138, 139, 141, 142. 

Overman, William D., 309. 

Owen, Allison, 27. 

Oxford, O., concert at, 38. 

Oxford College for Women, founded, 13. 


Pacirips, Indian type, 319. 

Paine, Clara S., 308. 

Paine, Clarence S., I, 308. 

Paint Creek, 46, 79, 86. 

Paint Creek Valley, 84-85. 

Paintings, Cincinnati in 1835, 2. 

Palestine, O., Kossuth at, 251. 

Palmer, Seneca, 25. 

Pamphlets, publication of, 135. 

Panic of 1837, and commerce in Ohio, 7. 

Pantien, ————, violinist, 18. 

Paper, supply for presses, 118, 132. 

Paper makers, 143. 

Paper mills, 118, 131, 132; article on 
early, 444, 

Paradise Lost, 120. 

“ Conservatory, 18; Tosso student at, 


Paris National Academy, 37. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., 261; Underground 
Railroad station, 88. 

ra Ohio, recent publications on, 432- 

Parliamentary Chronicle, 120. 

Parties, social, Cincinnati, 15. 

See also Dances and dancing. 

Pastors’ Union Columbus, Poindexter 
member of, 269. 

Pate, Oramay, 201. 

Patterson, John H., 208. 

Patton, A. Van, 98. 

Patusso, Mr. and Mrs., 19. 

Paul Dunbar and His Song, by Virginia 
Cunningham, rev. by C. Biggert, 
455-457. 

Payne, Robert, 284. 

Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Ohio collections 
in, 188, 189, 197. 

Pearl, O., see Chili, O. 

Pearson, Henry | — 263. 

Pearson, John C., 

Peat, Ohio y Reg 212. 

Pemberton, Fountain, 84. 

Pemberton, H. C., cited, 84. , 

Penal reforms, J. M. Cox and, 206. 

Pendleton Plan, 113. 


Pennsville, O., Underground Railroad 
station, 

Pennsylvania, raided by Indians for cattle, 
46; value of dairy products in, 69; 
Underground Railroad in, 92; regiments 
requested from, 259; in Civil War, 263. 

Pennsylvanian formations, 110. 

Perkins, Chauncey F., quoted, 359. 

Perkins, James H., cited, 55. 

Perkins Mansion, 311. 

——. William Henry, cited, 81. 

Perry Co., O., flint deposits in, 111. 

Pershing, B. i., 101 

Peter, Sarah, cited, 357. 

‘Peter Rugg” tale, 453. 

Peter Village Site, 196. 

Peters, Frank, 312. 

Petersburg, Va., 224. 

Pettijohn brothers, 78. 

Pettitt, William M., 102. 

Phelps, Charles. S., cited, 58. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 126, 215, 252, 296, 
367; Ohio butter market, 65; books 
crea in, 299; Ridgeway Library, 

5 


353. 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, 37. 
Philanthropist, mob at office, 2. 
Philharmonic Society, Cincinnati, 34. 
Phillips, E., 193, 200. 
Phillips, eg 308. 
Phillips, Hazel S., 311 
Phillips, Dr. John, 343- 344, 348; photo, 
334. 
Phillips, Josephine E., 444. 
Phillips and Coleman, book sellers, 138. 
Phillips and Spear, paper makers, 133, 
38, 140 


Phoenix Paper Mill, 133. 

Physicians, Edward Tiffin, pioneer, 349- 
361; at Cleveland Clinic, 331-348; at 
St. Francis Hospital, Columbus, 399- 


See also Medicine, Ohio. 

Pickaway Co., O., cheese making in, 50. 

Pickering, William, 87. 

Picket, J. W., 4. 

Pickrell, Mahion, 79, 80, 88; cited, 80. 

Pickrelltown., O., Underground Railroad 
station, 79, le 

Picture of Cincinnati, by Daniel Drake, 
365, 366, 367, 369. 

Pierce, Franklin, 303. 

Pierce, Joseph, 43. , 

Pike, Jarvis, 290. 

Pike, Zebulon M., 302. 

Pike Co., O., Underground Railroad in, 
85, 86. 

Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, 225. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, publication, 8, 143. 

Pilots, steamboat, 126. 

“Pineapple” cheese, 57. 

Pioneer and General History of Geauga 
County, cited, 51, 58, 62. 

Pioneer Association of Washington 
County, 447. 

Pioneer Life in Kentucky, by Daniel 
Drake, 364, 372. 

Pioneer News, circulation, 309. 

Pipe, Captain, Delaware Indian, 314. 

Pirogues, 117. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 19, 118, 120, 125, 126, 
368; Ohio cheese market, 49, 50. 





| 













Pius, ————, partner of J. Tosso, 11, 24. 

Pivany, Eugene, cited, 249. 

Plant World, established, 362. 

Plants, medicinal, list of, 365. 

Platt, Thomas C., 230, 240. 

Platter, H. M., 403; ‘‘Early Internships in 
St. Francis Hospital—A Reminiscence,” 
399-403. 

Plea for the West, 301. 

Pleistocene (Glacial) Period, 107. 

‘*Pleyel’s Hymn,’’ 27. 

“Plumed Knight,’’ 230. 

‘‘Plumed Possum of Kennebeck,’’ 234. 

Pockrandt, Carl H., 311. 

Poems, published in gift books, 129; by 
Helen Truesdell, 143. 

Proud, Joseph, trip down Ohio R. in 1819, 

Poindexter, George B., 267. 

Poindexter, James Preston, port., 266; 
birth and early years, 267-268; religious 
leader, 268-271; and Underground 
Railroad, 271-273; interest in education, 
273-276; in politics and civil affairs, 
276-282; later years, death, and eulo- 
gies, 283-286. 

Poindexter, Mrs. James P., 284. 

Poindexter, Joseph, 267, 284. 

Poindexter, Nettie, 284. 

Poindexter Village, Columbus, O., 285. 

Poland, O., Underground Railroad - sta- 
tion, 91, 92. 

~~" campaigns, 1890’s and 1900’s, 

54. 


cen Earl S., 449. 

Pond, ————, musician, 34. 

Population, Ohio towns in 1830, 3. 

Port Folio, 298; cited, 124 

Portage Co., O.. cheese production in, 51, 
SZ, 333 dairy farms in, 54; butter 
production in, 64, 67; demand _ for 
butter in, 68. 

Porter, Peter Buell, 296. 

Porter, Thomas W., 447. 

Portersville, O., Underground Railroad sta- 
tion, 90. 

Portsmouth, O., 84; butter market, 65. 

Posey, Mary Harrison, 304. 

Pottery, Adena, 188, 189, 192, 193, 196- 
200; prehistoric, 319. 

Potts, Samuel, 72. 

Pounsford, A. P., & Co., booksellers, 140. 

Powers, Benjamin 2. als 

Powers, Mrs. Franklin B., 100. 

Powers, Hiram, 127. 

Prairies, Ohio, 146. 

Pratt, A., 43. 

Preble Co., O., demand for butter in, 68. 

Presbyterian church, first in Franklin Co., 
*9 


327. 

Presbyterian Historical Almanac and An- 
nual Remembrancer for 1864, cited, 87. 

Presbyterians, and Underground Railroad, 
76, 78-79. 87. 

Pensentt, [William H.], opposition to Kos- 
suth, 253. 

Prescriptions, medical, 391; Dr. Tiffin’s, 
360. 

Pressmen, 143. 

Preston, Wheeler, cited, 352. 

Pretzer, Walter, 

Price, Dr. ————, actor, 26. 

Price, Robert, book revs., 451-455. 
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Primer, publication of, 135, 137. 

Prince of Abyssinia, 120. 

Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of 
North America, by Daniel Drake, 369; 
cited, 370, 371. 

Pringle, Henry F., cited, 160, 166, 167, 
17 


dedi and printing presses, 118, 119, 
1, 133, 134, 135, 137, 142. 

Projectile points, 196. 
See also Arrows and artifacts. 

Proud, John, 94. 

Proud, John Greene, 94. 

Proud, Joseph, trip down Ohio R. in 1819, 
94-97. 

Proud, Lurana, 94. 

Psalms of David, publication of, 143. 

Publications, on Ohio, 404-441. 

Publishers and publishing, 117-143. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 138. 

Pucitta, music played, 29. 

Puggsley, Jacob, . 

Pugh, Achilles, 73. 

Pulitzer, Joseph, 161. 

Pulszky, Francis and Theresia, cited, 245, 
246, 247, 253, 255. 

Pulszky, Theresia, oo. 246, 247. 

Puritans, in Ohio, 2 24 

Putnam, A. W., 48. 

Putnam, Frederic Ward, 189; cited, 195, 
197. 

Putnam, Martha, 88. 

Putnam, O., Underground Railroad - sta- 





tion, 91. 
Putnam Co., O.; Underground Railroad 
in, 75 5 


Putnam County Pioneer Association, 309, 


QuakERs, see Friends, Society of. 

Quarries, flint, 111. 

Quay, Matthew, 230, 233. 

Quimby, George I., joint author, Indians 
Before Columbus, rev. by R. G. Mor- 
gan, 316-321. 
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